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Spread your wings 

Introducing the New-Size 
1980Thunderbird 






































































1980Thunderbird 
New Size 
New Innovations 
New Higher MPG 

InThunderbird’s 25th anniversary 
year all Thunderbirds are new and 
exciting.. .with a new contemporary 
size that fits the future without sacri¬ 
ficing Thunderbird luxury. And with 
a surprisingly low sticker price. 

Fuel efficiency 
breakthrough. 

WithThunderbird's new size and a new 
smaller 4.2 liter engine.Thunderbird 
has a rema rkab ly improved estimated 
mile a ge:/<"pN _ _ _ __ 


In addition.Thunderbird offers 
another engineering breakthrough... 
the first automatic overdrive trans¬ 
mission option built in America. 
Other innovative options add to 
Thunderbird’s individuality... there’s 
a dazzling array of electronic magic, 
from a precision fuel readout to 
a digital speedometer to diagnostic 
warning lights. There’s even an 
optional keyless entry system where 
you push five buttons in a precoded 
order to open doors and trunks. 
Spread your wings. Buy or lease a 
new 1980 Thunderbird. 

=.' : Compare this to other cars. Your mifeage may 
differ depending on speed, weather, and trip 
length. Actual highway mileage will probably be 
lower than estimate. California ratings lower. 


Electronic speedometer. 


THUNDERBIRD 

FORD DIVISION . 





















LESS “TAR” 
THAN ALL 
LEADING LONGS 



’Based on Maxwell Report, 1977. 

Long Lights; 8 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, FTC Report (May 78). 


COMPARE 
L&M LONG LIGHTS 

MG. 

■TAR ' 1 

L&M Long Lights 8 
Winston Longs 19 
Winston Light 100s 13 
Benson & Hedges 100s 17 
Benson & Hedges 100s Lts. 11 
Marlboro 100s 17 
Marlboro Lights 100s 12 
Golden Lights 100s 9 
Pall Mall Gold 100s 19 
Virginia Slims 16 
Merit 100s 11 
Vantage Longs 11 


TASTE L&M LIGHTS.0NLY8MG“TAR:’ 


And only L&M Long Lights 
give you the taste of 100% 
virgin tobacco! 


Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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PRO BASKETBALL tips off a season that promises something old, something new. 
something borrowed and somethin' else. The newcomers are Larry Bird and Magic 
Johnson, whom Douglas S. Looney calls the most exciting rookies to hit the NBA 
since Bill Walton. Walton, writes John Papanek, is his old self on the court, but 
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Condominium 
vacations 
in Hawaii. 
Ahhh. 

Privacy in Paradise. 

Vacations from Creative Leisure; 
they're like a home away from home 
but with many of the extras of a 
hotel resort And for families they 
make great sense For example: 

Four adults can stay for 3 nights 
with 3 days' use of car on any of 5 
islands for S237 or less. (Compact 
car; you pay for gas plus 5% tax and 
service cnarge. Price does not 
include air fare. Extra nights at 
$60 or less.) 

In all. you can choose from 27 
condominiums And you can choose 
United's Royal Hawaiian Service in 
the air. So contact vour Travel Agent 
or United, or send in the coupon. 
And remember, only United 
confirms your package instantly. 



United Airlines 1012-1008 

Post Office Box 27 

Glenview, IL 60025 

Please send me your free Creative 

Leisure Privacy in Paradise. 

Name___ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip_ 
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L ETTER FROM TIHIE PIUIBILIISIHIER 



JOURNALIST-OENOLOGIST PAUL ZIMMERMAN 


Paul Zimmerman has been with Sports 
Illustrated only two months, but the 
46-year-old former semi-pro tackle, 
6' 2", 230 pounds and still growing, has 
already made a hefty impression. His 
story on lawyer Howard Slusher, be¬ 
ginning on page 88, is written in the dis¬ 
tinctive spare style that perhaps rubbed 
off on him at the age of 15, when, al¬ 
ready a heavyweight, he boxed at a 
Manhattan gym where he was invari¬ 
ably paired with a big man, much older, 
nicknamed Broadsides, a/k/a Papa, 
a/k/a Ernest Hemingway. 

If you expect from that to find Zim¬ 
merman a full-fledged sportswriter in 
the next chapter, forget it. The road 
from Hemingway to SI was long and 
lumpy. In 1949, when he was 16, Zim¬ 
merman went to Stanford, where he 
played football briefly; after suffering a 
concussion, he left and spent two years 
as an ordinary seaman and as a copyboy 
on the now defunct New York Journal- 
American. He then enrolled at Colum¬ 
bia (where he was refused credit for his 
Stanford phys ed courses, including pro 
shop management and fly casting), but 
a failure in Spanish meant a failure to 
graduate, and the Army drafted him. 
Zimmerman was sent to Germany, 
where he played tackle for the Western 
Area Command Rhinos, who reached 


the European quarterfinals; he won 
AlJ-Europe Honorable Mention. 

Discharged in 1957. he returned 
to Columbia, where he had played 
football for Lou Little, and finally 
got his B.A. in liberal arts. His un¬ 
dergraduate career had spanned 
nine years; it took him only one 
more to get his masters in journal¬ 
ism. He then sent job applications to 
64 newspapers, got four responses, 
all refusals, and went West, where he 
was also not hired by a paper in Se¬ 
attle. Years later he was covering the 
Tokyo Olympics for the also dead 
and gone New York World-Tele¬ 
gram and Sun , working next to a 
man who couldn’t seem to get his 
facts straight. Zimmerman gave him 
a hand, and finally the man said, 
“Don’t I know you from some¬ 
where?” “Yes," Paul replied, "you 
turned me down for a job in Seattle.” 
For the last 13 years Zimmerman had 
worked at the New York Post, special¬ 
izing in pro football. He also covered 
three more Olympics, including Mu¬ 
nich, where he was one of the few jour¬ 
nalists who worked their way close to 
the Israeli compound; Paul bucked two 
lines of security guards and took a rifle 
butt to the head. 

Zimmerman had continued to play 
football in a variety of semi-pro leagues. 
Forty-five dollars a game was the most 
that ever brought him. In 1968, while 
playing for the Morristown, N.J. Co¬ 
lonials, he decided to wrap up his ca¬ 
reer at age 36. A co-founder of the Co¬ 
lumbia Rugby Club and a member of 
the first U.S. team to tour England, Ire¬ 
land and Wales, he still turns out for 
an occasional old boys’ game. 

His happiest exertions these days in¬ 
volve uncorking wine bottles. An en¬ 
thusiast for 30 years, he is now at work 
on a book and he writes a column on 
wine for the Mt. Kisco, N.Y. Patent 
Trader. “It’s like sports,” says his pe¬ 
diatrician wife Katherine. “Every time 
he opens a bottle, it’s a new game.” 
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Tuesday October 9. 

We bring you baseball’s finest innings. 
The always exciting, always unpredictable 
turns and twists of the world Series. 
Wherever you go, get all the action from 
CBS Radio Sports. Play-by-play: Vin Scully. 
Join us and enjoy! 

THE WORLD SERIES ON THE 
CBS RADIO NETWORK 111 

8:15 PM EASTERN; 7:15 PM CENTRAL; 

6:15 PM MOUNTAIN; 5:15 PM PACIFIC 





When you stand by each other for 50 years, 
have an insurance company that will stand by you too. 


Metropolitan really stands by you. 
From your wedding day right through 
retirement years. 

As newlyweds, we'll help you set up 
an affordable insurance program to pro¬ 
vide ample financial protection. 

We'll help you update the program^ 
as your needs and goals change. 

Maybe it's a bigger home, a 
cash accumulation plan to finance 


your children's college education or even 
a special vacation home. 

And at the proper time, we can also 
help you adapt your insurance program to 
provide funds for a comfortable retirement. 

Ask your Metropolitan Representative 
0kfor an insurance analysis without any 
'jL obligation. He can show you a tailor- 
made program that can fit you 
and your changing life. 


Metropolitan 


Metropolitan really stands by you. 

I.IFK/HKAI.TH»AUTO/HOMn/RETlREMENT 










NOBODY BUILDS A CAB TO LAST 
THE WAYAMEBICAN MOTORS BUILDS THE 


Everybody wants a car that is good 
looking, good riding and comfort¬ 
able. That's a given. But these days 
you should expect even more. 

To meet your expectations, 
American Motors is building a luxury 
compact the way nobody else is. It's 
the 1980 AMC Concord. 

Built with an aluminized exhaust 
system*. Galvanized steel in hood, 
doors, decklid and other critical 
areas. Special plastic front fender 
inner liners. And exclusive Ziebart® 
factory rust protection. A program 
so effective that AMC gives you the 
only full five-year No Rust-Thru 
Warranty™ (and it's transferable). All 
at no extra cost. No other car maker 
is doing all that. 



And no other car maker backs 
their cars in writing the way Ameri¬ 
can Motors does. The AMC Buyer 
Protection Plan® includes the best 
new car warranty in the industry 
because it's the only full 12- 
month/I 2.000-mile warranty that 
covers every part of your car except 
tires. Even if it just plain wears out. 
Also, at no extra cost. 

CONCORD GOES 
484MILES ON 
ONE TANK OF GAS 

With its 22 EPA estimated mpg 
and 22-gallon gas tank, Concord 


GOES A LONG WAY 
WITHOUT STOPPING 
FOR A DRINK. 



covers a lot of territory without get¬ 
ting thirsty.** Something to think 
about this weekend. 

And Concord DL gives you stan¬ 
dard comforts and conveniences 
that competitive cars charge more 
for. Individual reclining seats, quartz 
digital clock, full vinyl roof and much 
more, at no extra cost. It is truly, 
"the more luxurious, more afford¬ 
able compact." 

All of this adds up to a luxury 
compact that's truly built to last. So 
you can expect lasting value in the 
years to come. 

Looking for a new car? Look at 
American Motors in 1980. You’ll see 
things at AMC you just can't get 
anywhere else. 























1980CONCORD 


IN1980, 

AMERICAN MOTORS 
WILL BE THE 

ONLY CAR MAKER IN 
AMERICA WITH... 

• Ziebart® factory rust protection. 

• The only full five-year warranty 
against rust-through. 

• The Buyer Protection Plan®. With 
the only warranty that covers 
every part of your car except 
tires. Even if it just wears out. 


ALL THIS AT 
NO EXTRA COST. 



Ziebart is a registered trademark of Ziebart 
International Corporation 


BUILT FOR TODAY. 
BUILT TO LAST 
FOR TOMORROW. 


BMK1ALK 

by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


BILL RUSSELL WRITES WITH CANDOR 
ABOUT HIS GAME. HIS RACE. HIS LIFE 

In collaboration with Taylor Branch. Bill Rus¬ 
sell has written an autobiography that goes 
well beyond the customary bounds of the as- 
told-to sports story. It’s called Second Wind: 
The Memoirs of an Opinionated Man (Ran¬ 
dom House. $9.95). and it is every bit as out¬ 
spoken as its subtitle suggests, touching not 
only on Russell’s celebrated career as basket¬ 
ball player and coach, but also on subjects 
ranging from Vietnam to race to sex to TV- 

Russell, who's 6'9", thinks of himself as a 
misfit. “Not only am I tall enough to make a 
lot of people uncomfortable.” he writes, “but 
I am also black, and infamous as an athlete. 
No wonder I have my quirks.” Bluntncss. it’s 
clear, is one of them. Anyone who was lis¬ 
tening back when he was the best TV sports 
announcer around is well aware of that. Say 
whatever you will of Russell, but also say of 
him that he always speaks his mind. 

There is. of course, danger in being this 
way. The opinionated man can often be mere¬ 
ly noisy and boring: for instance, what Rus¬ 
sell has to say about Vietnam is approximate¬ 
ly as informed and useful as what Joan Baez 
has to say about Vietnam. But when he is on 
home territory—when his subject is basket¬ 
ball or race—his is a voice of experience that 
merits a respectful hearing. 

Russell’s account of his development as a 
basketball player is particularly revealing- He 
w:ts not a “natural.” His talents were not ev¬ 
ident when he was a boy: indeed, it wasn’t 
until after high school that he began to evince, 
“accidentally" he says, the defensive skills 
that a few years later would become the foun¬ 
dation of the Boston Celtic dynasty and gain 
him recognition as the game’s best player- He 
reached that pinnacle through hard work, de¬ 
termination, a singular comprehension of the 
subtleties of his chosen sport, and a refresh¬ 
ing enthusiasm for the game that, this book 
shows, he retains. 

"People in all kinds of cultures are known 
to ‘jump for joy’ in moments of supreme hap¬ 
piness. Jumping is an internationally rec¬ 
ognized expression of joy, and basketball is 
a sport organized around jumping. Most of 
the time people jump spontaneously after 
something makes them happy. ... In bas¬ 
ketball, the jumping comes first. It’s possible 
for a player to jump because he’s happy, 
but it’s more likely that he’s happy because 
he’sjumping.” 

Russell was happiest and most fulfilled as 
an athlete during the years he played for the 
Celtics. He writes about those years with pal¬ 


pable warmth. He recalls the team’s humor 
and closeness with affection but without a 
trace of sentimentality. He pays touching trib¬ 
ute to Walter Brown, the man who then 
owned the Celtics, and to his teammates. He 
writes far more flatteringly about Wilt Cham¬ 
berlain than sports-page reports of their ri¬ 
valry would lead one to expect, and he de¬ 
scribes Oscar Robertson with unstinting 
admiration: “He had a joy and ferociousness 
that nobody else could match.” 

Indeed, it is this quality of joy that sur¬ 
faces over and again in the basketball sec¬ 
tions of this memoir. Most games were rou¬ 
tine, and Russell played them accordingly, but 
there were other moments that he reveled in: 

“Every so often a Celtic game would heat 
up so that it became more than a physical or 
even mental game, and would be magical. 
That feeling is difficult to describe, and I cer¬ 
tainly never talked about it when I was play¬ 
ing. When it happened I could feel my play 
rise to a new level. It came rarely, and would 
last anywhere from five minutes to a whole 
quarter or more. Three or four plays were 
not enough to get it going. It would surround 
not only me and the other Celtics but also 
the players on the other team, and even the 
referees. To me, the key was that both teams 
had to be playing at their peaks, and they 
had to be competitive. The Celtics could not 
do it alone." 

Of all Russell’s qualities as a player, per¬ 
haps his greatest was his insatiable thirst for 
excellence. He pushed himself as far as he 
could go and still was dissatisfied; he writes 
that he regularly graded his performances and 
that “the best score I ever gave myself was 
65 on a scale of 100." Inasmuch as those of 
us in the stands would happily have granted 
him a 98 or 99 or 100. his own harsh evalu¬ 
ation is evidence enough of the compulsion 
for perfection that drove his heart, mind and 
body to the outer limits. 

That same compulsion has characterized 
his life off the court. He is a combatively proud 
black man. who for much of his life felt 
"grounded in anger" against whites and has 
only gradually allowed that anger to subside. 
He writes with deep and legitimate resent¬ 
ment about “white cultural bias.” He also 
writes about how the San Francisco coffee¬ 
houses of the fifties began to reshape his think¬ 
ing: "... those coffeehouses showed me that 
whites were capable of protest and sadness 
too. It was a breakthrough for me. because 
since childhood I had seen them as distant, 
cold and oppressive." 

In this respect, Russell’s story is not one of 
a uniquely successful athlete but of a black 
American who made the stormy and painful 
passage from hatred to understanding—a sto¬ 
ry that finds echoes in the lives of Malcolm X 
and Eldridge Cleaver and James Baldwin. 
This, as Russell well understands, is the story 
that really counts. Warts and all. he is a fine 
man. and he has written a fine book. end 









VIEWPOINT 


by RON FIMRITE 


THE JOY OF SEDENTARY LIFE FROM ONE 
WHO PRACTICES WHAT HE PREACHES 


My suspicion that the national obsession with 
physical fitness has gone too far was con¬ 
firmed the other evening when I saw a middle- 
aged man disengage himself from his Perrier 
water and start doing push-ups on the floor 
of a barroom. At first I thought he had mere¬ 
ly toppled ofThis stool, an exercise that, while 
scarcely to be condoned, is at least familiar 
in such surroundings. But. no. this gentleman, 
without a trace of embarrassment, assumed 
the posture of the fitness freak and began pro¬ 
pelling himself up and down, his reddening 
countenance aflame with superiority. I rcc- 
ogni/.ed the pusher-upper as the same iron- 
man who had boasted earlier in the day of 
running eight miles before breakfast, a feat ac¬ 
complished. he was pleased to relate, while 
the rest of us layabouts were still sleeping— 
or sawing logs, as he deftly put it. 

My gathering hostility toward him and his 
ilk was fed again when I read a newspaper 


story about a man and wife who not only jog 
& deux every dawn but also have found on 
the footpaths a religion of sorts. The man. 
who wears a T shirt emblazoned with the en¬ 
treaty START RUNNING AROUND WITH YOUR 
wife, said. “Running has changed my life. I 
don’t drink hard stuff anymore. I’ve kicked 
the cigarette habit. I’ve lost 30 pounds and 
joined my wife's church just because I feel so 
good all the time." 

Bully for him. I’m happy he has found sal¬ 
vation in picking ’em up and laying ’em down. 
At the same time I wish these people would 
stop preaching the active life to those of us 
who pursue, with equal passion, more sed¬ 
entary existences. Whenever someone tells 
me how great he feels because he starts his 
day with a brisk 10-kilometer run, I don't tell 
him about all the unhealthy people who have 
contributed more to civilization than a low¬ 
ered pulse rate. Did Proust jog? Why. the 
man could hardly get out of bed. And Poe? 
A true valetudinarian. Or Mrs. Browning? 
Would we have had War and Peace if Tol¬ 
stoy had wasted valuable working hours tra¬ 
versing the steppes in his Nikes? Michelangelo 
spent a significant part of his life flat on his 
back. The list is endless. There is substantial 
evidence that there have been more clear 


thinkers among semi-invalids than among 
people who do push-ups in bars. 

Far be it from me to enforce vice and cor¬ 
ruption. All things, excess included, should 
be talcen in moderation. But the blessings of 
life on the run are lost on me. So, run for 
your life, if you want, but don’t tell me about 
it. There are holdouts among us who prefer 
to spend our mornings in bed. dreaming of 
things we will never do. 

In fact, I fear that I have reached that mor¬ 
bid state of mind in which I take encour¬ 
agement in the infirmities of health addicts. 
When an acquaintance complains of a twist¬ 
ed knee. I find it difficult to suppress a smile. 
Perhaps the ultimate was reached a couple 
of weeks ago, when 1 espied photographs of 
our President looking near desperation short¬ 
ly before giving up the ghost, as it were, in a 
10-kilometer run. The man, I said to myself, 
has unnecessarily endangered his health try¬ 
ing to prove to the rest of us that he is healthy. 
Would Truman, a walker, have placed him¬ 
self and the state of the nation in such jeop¬ 
ardy? I am not certain now whom I will vote 
for next year, but it might interest Mr. Car¬ 
ter to know it will not be for a jogger, be¬ 
cause I want my President at his best, not 
out trotting on the grass roots. end 



a Smooth 
& Gilbey s Gin 

in the frosty bottle. 


The Frosty 
Gin&Tonic 


Tall, clean-tasting, icy-cold. Made 
with Gilbey’s Gin, of course. The famous 
frosty bottle pours a gin that's made 
for mixing. With tonic or juice, in a Martini or 
the smooth flavor of Gilbey's 
always comes through. 









WHERE AMERICA SHOPS 
FOR VALUE 


WHERE AMERICA SHOPS 
FOR VALUE 


30off2ndTire 

at Sears 

when you buy the 1st tire at regular price. 


Your choice on Sears Best steel- 
belted radials. Buy one RoadHandler 
highway tire at regular price. Get 
the second at 30% off. Buy one 
RoadHandler Ice * Snow Tire at 
regular price. Get the second at 30% 
off. Plus Federal Excise Ihx. 


Deadline 
October 20 th 




Sears 

> 


On sale from September 30th through October 20th. 
© Sears. Roebuck and Co., 1979 


The Sears 48 Battery is now on 
sale. It’s got the power you need and 
it’s maintenance-free. You don’t 
have to add water under normal 
operating conditions. Now only 
$47.99 with trade-in. You save $7. 


Deadline 
October 13 th 




Sears 

'* 


On sale from September 30th through October 13th. 
© Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1979 





















"Footloose 

by JIM KAPLAN 


THINGS GET POSITIVELY MEDIEVAL IN 
MARYLAND, WHERE A JOUST IS NO JOSH 


Jousting was invented by a 10th-century Sax¬ 
on king.named Henry the Fowler. It was a 
bloody business until about the 15th century, 
when guns came into common use and turned 
jousting from a military endeavor into a gen¬ 
tleman’s sport. Soon thereafter, the joust 
joined chivalry as a relic of a bygone era. 

But, what ho, jousting lives on—in the 
New World! Indeed, if you were driving 
through the Washington suburb of Olney, 
Md. on the morning of Sept. 8, you would 
have witnessed a scene out of King Arthur’s 
court. The occasion was the second annual 
Olney Joust, and after Queen Alice Blum of¬ 
fered up the traditional prayer to St. Igna¬ 
tius Loyola, the "knights” or “maids” began 
to charge. In turn, each galloped down a 
dirt path toward three arches arrayed in tan¬ 
dem, 30 yards apart. A detachable metal ring 


wrapped in white string was suspended from 
each arch. Using a seven-foot metal-tipped 
lance, a rider would try to spear all three 
rings in one charge. Each jouster got three 
rides, and the one who lanced the most rings 
was the winner. The male and female con¬ 
testants at Olney, most of whom own their 
own horses, ranged in age from 11 to 58, in oc¬ 
cupation from farmer to businessman. They 
rode standing in the stirrups, using their legs 
as shock absorbers as they lanced the rings, 
“it’s amazing how they do it,” said Dale 
Boyd, a local realtor. "They're galloping 
along, and they spear the rings as if they 
were sliding the lance along a table top.” 

Jim Schooley, a 25-year-old veterinary stu¬ 
dent at Montgomery College, won the nov¬ 
ice class. Schooley. who calls himself the 
Knight of Triple Trouble, speared eight of 
the possible nine rings, which in this class 
are iy«" in diameter. This was only Schoo- 
ley’s sixth joust, but already he was Double 
Trouble. Moving up to the amateur class, in 
which the rings are 1 W' in diameter, he fin¬ 
ished second—again lancing eight of nine 
rings. In the semipro and pro classes the rings 
are 1 Z\" and 1", respectively. If two or more 
riders tie for first in any class, there is a “tie- 
ofT’ in which the diameter of the rings is re¬ 


duced by a quarter of an inch per round. Tie- 
offs often go down to quarter-inch rings, 
which look like Life Savers. 

The big lances of jousting came out in the 
pro class: the Maid of Bartram Manor, Mary 
Lou Bartram, 52, the only woman to have 
won the state and national championships; 
the Knight of St. Marks, farmer Mike Virts, 
26, a four-time national champ: and the 
Knight of Little Red Wagon, mechanic Phil 
Clarke, 58, a former state and national titlist 
who had recently won the first Hall of Fame 
tournament in Mount Solon, Va. Clarke won 
at Olney. too, spearing three half-inch rings 
in a tie-off with five other riders. 

On Oct. 14, amid extravagant pageantry, 
the national championships will be held in 
front of the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
D.C. Though there will be jousters from Vir¬ 
ginia and the surrounding states, Marylanders 
are expected to dominate. Which is fitting. 
The state’s founder. Cecil Calvert, brought 
jousting to America in 1632. In 1962 a poli¬ 
tician descended from the Calverts asked the 
legislature and Governor Tawes to designate 
King Henry the Fowler’s baby as Maryland’s 
state sport. The delegate from St. Mary’s 
County made a convincing case. His name? 
Henry Fowler. end 



The Dry Look' leaves hair feelin g 
as soft and natural as it looks. 

The Dry Look gives you more than a great look . 
It leaves your hair feelin g soft and natural, too—not stiff. 
The Dry Look in pump spray or aerosol—with a formula that’s 
right for your hair. Get The Dry Look... and don’t be a stiff! 




©Tne Gitette Company. 1979 


Available in pump or aerosol. 






Reggie’s got a new pair of wings 



Feet that feel good fly 
in new running shoes 
from Spalding 

"I don't mean to brag, but 
I'm one of those all-around 
natural athletes. 

"Seriously, a big, strong body 
is tougher to get off the ground. 
And although I run well for my 
size, a good running shoe can 
even help me run better. A 
shoe that doesn't get in the way 
of where my feet naturally 
want to move. 

“The best running shoes I've 
ever worn are these new shoes 
from Spalding. (I really said this 
and I really mean it!) And I’ve 
got my reasons: 

"One, they fit better than any 
of my other running shoes. 

"Two, they are super com¬ 
fortable—even after a good 
long run. 

"Three, they're lighter than 
any of my other running shoes. 

I forget I have them on. 

"Four, I'm tough on shoes, 
but these Spalding shoes can 
really take it. 

"And last, I like the way they 
look because I like style. Wings 
on the sides. Wings for my feet. 
And feet that feel good fly!" 

—Reggie Jackson 









The rich low‘tar.’ 

Kings aid XX)'s. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


BMKIAIK 

by STEVE WULF 


AS UMPIRE CASEY SHAKESPEARE SAID: 
"FAIR IS FOUL AND FOUL IS FAIR" 

The Baseball Encyclopedia, as thorough as 
it is, somehow left out a number of great 
names from the past, men like Gaylord Ten¬ 
nyson, Daffy Carroll and Whitey Whitman. 
These oversights have been cited in a delight¬ 
ful little book by Mikhail Horowitz entitled 
Big League Poets (City Lights Books, $2.50). 
In less-than-authentic thumbnail sketches and 
“daguerreotypes” of each player, Horowitz 
pays tribute to the Hall of Fame of Letters. 
He won’t let the memories of Smokey Cole¬ 
ridge, Joker Joyce and candy cummings die. 

Modern fans may not know, for instance, 
that the greatest player of them all, Casey 
Shakespeare, later became an umpire and 
would confuse everyone by yelling, “Fair is 
foul and foul is fair.” Or that it was futility in- 
fielder Bugs Kafka who invented the infield- 
fly rule by turning into a giant insect. 

Horowitz goes behind the scenes to reveal 
that when Wild Bill Byron played, every day 
was Ladies’ Day. and that when Young Dog 
Thomas took the mound, both the bases and 
the pitcher were often loaded. Included in 
the book are the hard-luck stories of Stoney 
Poe of the Baltimore Nevcrmorioles, Doc 
Pasternak of the Zhivago White Sox and Long 
John Milton, who pitched for Paradise when 
it lost. 

Sifting through these legends, the reader 
will be tempted to choose his own alltime all- 
star team. Golden Gloves Goethe would be 
on it for sure, because he had no rival at Faust 
Base. Second Baseman Wee Beastic Burns 
stole many a base and got away Scot-free. At 
shortstop, Shakespeare made every play look 
easy. The only choice for the hot corner would 
be Sparky Alighieri. One would be hard- 
pressed to find a better outfield than the one 
of Flake Blake, the Detroit Tygers’ “Angel of 
the Outfield,” in center; Skipper Melville, who 
could really whale the ball, in left; and Iron 
Horse Ginsberg, the greatest om run hitter of 
them all. in right. The catcher would have to 
be Sandy Sandburg, who chased foul pops 
on little cat feet. There were many great pitch¬ 
ers, but perhaps the best was Ode Keats, who 
led the Grecian Leagues in urned run aver¬ 
age year after year. In bas-relief, call in none 
other than Vida Virgil. 

Lest the joy of this book be dampened for 
readers. Big Bill Wordsworth, Simple-Simon 
Thoreau and Silky Rilke will be left alone for 
now. Suffice to say, Big League Poets is a cel¬ 
ebration of literature and the most literary of 
all sports. After all, whom do you think the 
homer was named after? end 
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Dictaphoneintrodi 
the subcompact por 

Dictaphone puts everything it knows about dictation right in the palm 
of your hand. Dictamite is the smallest dictating machine Dictaphone 
has ever made. An executive quality machine that weighs barely 8 dz. 
It captures ideas instantly, never forgets a thought” Ideal for con¬ 
venient, on-the-spot memos, reports, field analyses'. And it’s fully 
compatible with the new Dictamaster desktop unit. Together, they 
represent a complete minicassette 

dictation/transcription system. t Hi/'tonk/Mia 

Dictamite. U Ull«ldpilUnc 

Don’t leave the office without it. The big name in smallmirtables. 


Company. 


State 


-Zip- 


Mail to: Dictaphone Corporation, 
105 Oak Street, 

Norwood, N.J. 07648 

ictaphone, Dictamite and Dictamaster are 
trademarks of Dictaphone Corporation. Rye 
New York. 


For more information, fill in 
the coupon or call toll-free: 

800-431-1708 

Except Alaska and Hawaii 
(In New York, call 914-967-2249) 












Introducing the first 
new truck of the 80's... 


TOUCH NEW1980 FORD. 


Built Ford Tough. Built for the 80’s with new aero¬ 
dynamic design and new engineering advances. 

Tough 1980 Fords give you more payload capacity 
than last year’s models with comparable GVWR’s. 
Tough Twin-I-Beam front suspension. An all-new cab 
with new comfort features. New anti-theft measures. 
And more. 

The 1980 Ford is tested tough—test pickups ran a 
total of more than a million miles at Ford’s Arizona 
Proving Ground. The first new truck of the 80 s. Tough. 
Aerodynamic. Advanced. At your Ford Dealer now. 


Ford pickups. America's 
best sellers of the70's. 

Based on R. L. Polk & Co. registrations 


New aerodynamic design. 

Smooth new contours on F-IOO’s and 
F-150’s reduce air drag at highway 
speeds compared to 79 models. 
Result: your engine doesn’t work as 
hard. Auxiliary fuel tank option adds 
72L (19 gallons) extra capacity on 
Stylesides. 








New pickups, new choices. 

Rugged Six-Wheeler tops ’80 line 
of high-payload pickups. Roomy 
SuperCab. new inside and out. 
Also: new-design Flaresides, 
4x4's with Twin-Traction Beam 
independent front suspension. 

Ask about Ford’s anti-corrosion 
warranty. And about Ford's 
Extended Service Plan. 


Coming October 12 


Ford 

2WD 

Pickups 

4.9L 

(300) 

Six 

5.0L 

(302) 

V-8 

5.8L 

(351) 

V-8 

6.6L 

(400) 

V-8 

F-100 

• 

• 



F-150 

• 

• 

• 


F-250 

• 

• 

• 


F-350 

• 


• 

• 


Ali-new cab interior. More leg room than 
last year. New instrument panel. New anti¬ 
theft features like locking steering column, 
inside hood release. New options include 
AM/FM stereo with 8-track or cassette 
player, underhood tool box, tilt steering 
wheel, Sports Instrumentation Package. 


Full availability of 
power trains. All 

Ford models for 1980 
offer a choice of engines 
and transmissions to 
match your needs. 


FORD 


FORD DIVISION 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


BASEBALL'S ENDURING COLOR LINE 

Henry Aaron recently charged that no 
matter how well black baseball players 
perform, they ultimately get “shafted.” 
He added that the men who run baseball 
“want to look at us [blacks] as monkeys.” 
Those are hot words from a normally cool 
man but, unfortunately, they may be only 
slightly extravagant. Thirty-two years af¬ 
ter Jackie Robinson broke the color line 
on the field, blacks have yet to win a se¬ 
cure place in baseball. 

The situation is worse in baseball than 
in either football or basketball. Although 
the NFL has yet to hire its first black 
head coach, four blacks hold key front-of¬ 
fice jobs with the league’s clubs and there 
are eight blacks among the NFL’s 100 of¬ 
ficials. The NBA has two black coaches, 
A1 Attles and Lenny Wilkens, each of 
whom runs his club’s front-office oper¬ 
ations. The NBA also numbers five blacks 
among its 27 referees and officials. By 
contrast, Aaron, the Atlanta Braves’ di¬ 
rector of player personnel, is the only 
black occupying an important front-of¬ 
fice job with any big league club. Only 
one native American black, Johnny Lew¬ 
is at Gastonia in the Class A Western 
Carolinas League, had a manager’s job 
this season at any level of organized base¬ 
ball. Eric Gregg was the only black 
among 60 full-time big league umpires; 
there were only six blacks among the 210 
umpires in all of baseball. 

Increasingly there is reason to be con¬ 
cerned even about the number of native 
American black players in baseball. 
Blacks make up roughly one-third of NFL 
and three-fourths of NBA rosters, yet the 
figure is barely 20% in baseball, and it ap¬ 
pears to be declining. Jack Pastore, scout¬ 
ing administrator for the Phillies, notes 
that no more than 10% of the top pros¬ 
pects in recent amateur drafts have been 
black. If the decline were occurring be¬ 
cause blacks were finding more favorable 
opportunities in banking, medicine and 
the like, there would be no reason for 
concern. Instead, it is taking place for 
other reasons, including the fact that 


some colleges have been cutting back on 
baseball scholarships, but not on those 
in football and basketball. As a result, 
blacks who might have played baseball 
are gravitating toward other sports. 

Baseball people say that they would 
welcome “qualified” black club execu¬ 
tives and umpires, to say nothing of play¬ 
ers. But Monte Irvin, one of two blacks 
serving as assistants to Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn, warns that the game’s high- 
erups can’t simply wait for blacks to fall 
into their laps. “We have to aggressively 
recruit and train them,” Irvin says. “With 
the retirement of Willie Mays and Hank 
Aaron, black people aren’t identifying 
with baseball the way they once did. It’s 
going to take quite an effort to overcome 
the feeling among blacks that they aren’t 
welcome.” 

Nowhere is that feeling more conspic¬ 
uously reflected than at the gate. NBA 
Deputy Commissioner Simon Gourdine, 
who is black, estimates that blacks ac¬ 
count for “close to 20%” of attendance 
at NBA games. Despite baseball’s gen¬ 
erally lower ticket prices, blacks, accord¬ 
ing to Irvin, now make up less than 1% 
of attendance at major league games, 
down from a high of 3% in the 1950s. Al¬ 
though social forces beyond baseball’s 
control may be partly responsible for the 
decline, it is difficult to completely for¬ 
get Twins owner Calvin Griffith’s dis¬ 
tressing statement last year that he had 
moved the Washington Senators to Min¬ 
nesota because that state had “good, 
hardworking white people." Lest that 
somehow be perceived as the official pol¬ 
icy of the major leagues as a whole, 
prompt action must be taken to assure 
black Americans that the national pas¬ 
time is also their pastime. 

BING’S BOY 

Bing Crosby’s 17-ycar-old son Nathaniel 
is attending the University of Miami on 
a golf scholarship. He was his dad’s fa¬ 
vorite golf partner and has run the Bing 
Crosby Pro-Am since the crooner’s death 
two years ago, and now he drives a brown 


van, shares an apartment with Hurricane 
teammate John Pallot and says. “I’m just 
one guy on the golf team. I don’t think 
any of the guys look at me as something 
special.” Well, maybe they ought to. 
Competing two weeks ago in the 15- 
school Wolf Pack Classic at the Univer¬ 
sity of Nevada in Reno, Nate Crosby 
placed ninth among 90 entrants, leading 
the Miami team by four strokes. 

OPTICAL INTRUSION 

An NFL fan who in recent years has fol¬ 
lowed the sport mostly on television at¬ 
tended a Bears game in Chicago’s Sol¬ 
dier Field the other day and noticed what 
seemed to be a much greater number of 
binoculars in the stands than he remem¬ 
bered from the old days. He also was 
struck by the fact that many fans were 
using their binoculars only when the 
Honey Bears, the Chicago cheerleaders, 
performed during time-outs. When play 
on the field resumed, the glasses were 
put away. 

The scene in Chicago doesn’t surprise 
Bob Gardner, a marketing consultant for 
Fujinon Optical Inc., a subsidiary of Ja¬ 
pan’s Fuji Photo/Film Company that 



sells a line of binoculars in the U.S. Gard¬ 
ner says that while exact figures are un¬ 
available, there is no doubt that the 
NFL’s introduction of cheerleaders has 
been a boon to the $100-million-a-year 
binocular industry in the U.S. Because 
90% of all binoculars sold in this coun¬ 
try are imported, people concerned about 
the nation’s chronic trade deficit might 
conclude that NFL cheerleaders are hav¬ 
ing an adverse effect on the economy. 
But Gardner says, "Men with binoculars 
continued 
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at pro football games have always used 
them to ogle attractive women, only in 
the past the women they looked at were 
in the crowd, not on the sidelines. Girl 
watching is very American.” 

Gardner says that seven-power glass¬ 
es. which provide sufficient magnifica¬ 
tion as well as a wide field of vision, are 
ideal for watching football. He adds, 
however, that more powerful lenses may 
be necessary for desired closeups of 
cheerleaders. For the well-rounded foot¬ 
ball-goer interested in the game and the 
cheerleaders. Gardner recommends a 
zoom lens that can alter magnification as 
needed—from. say. eight to 16 power. 

UNBURDENED 

After quitting last week as manager of the 
Chicago Cubs, Herman Franks discussed 
his former players in an interview with 
the Chicago Tribune's Dave Nightingale. 
Franks called slugger Dave Kingman “a 
little flaky,” complained that Ted Size¬ 
more. who was sold to the Red Sox in Au¬ 
gust. “turned out to be more trouble than 
he was worth.” and said of Catcher Bar¬ 
ry Foote. "1 just got sick and damned 
tired of his telling me ‘how we did it on 
the Phillies.'" Of First Baseman Bill 
Buckner. Franks said. “He’s nuts. He 
doesn’t care about anything except get¬ 
ting a hit. All he cares about is Bill Buck¬ 
ner." And he called Outfielder Mike Vail 
a “constant whiner.” adding. “He made 
me sick. I just got tired of being around 
him. There isn’t enough money in the 
world to pay me to manage if I have to 
look at that face every day.” 

What was surprising about Franks' 
outburst was that he had seldom told 
writers anything worth quoting during 
his three years as the Cubs’ manager. But 
at least he sometimes spoke to them— 
which brings up something else Franks 
complained about. He criticized several 
of the Cubs for snubbing writers, saying, 
“It's silly things like this that get you fed 
up.” That’s putting it mildly. 

ESTABLISHING SOME RIGHTS 

Judging by their popularity over the years 
with colleges, high schools and kids’ 
teams, it might be assumed that such 
nicknames as the Eagles. Lions and Car¬ 
dinals have long since settled into the 
public domain. The NFL reckons oth¬ 
erwise. an opinion its marketing arm. 
NFL Properties Inc., recently outlined in 
a letter to some of football's minor 
leagues, the 20-odd scattered and mostly 


struggling conferences that have no of¬ 
ficial association with the NFL. 

NFL Properties asked that teams like 
the Frederick (Md.) Falcons and the 
Chambersburg (Pa.) Cardinals change 
their names and offered to aid in any 
such “transition.” presumably by helping 
pay for new stationery, jerseys and the 
like. John Paul Reiner, an NFL attor¬ 
ney. explained that the intent was to end 
“confusion” over whether there was an 
official connection between NFL fran¬ 
chises and minor league clubs bearing the 
same nicknames. In Reiner's view the 
NFL had “established rights” to the 
names in question. 

But the NFL may have stirred up a 
hornet’s nest. Although most minor 
league clubs are shoestring operations, 
some have surprisingly proud traditions. 
They may also smell a chance for cash 
settlements with the NFL. At any rate. 
Jim Sears, owner of the 10-year-old Bal¬ 
timore Eagles, says, “We're not chang¬ 
ing our name.” And the Ohio Football 
League politely informed the NFL that 
one of its teams, the Tuscarawas County 
Vikings, can trace its existence—and its 
nickname—back to the 1950s. NFL of¬ 
ficials were surprised to learn that, and 
Reiner was saying last week in a con¬ 
ciliatory tone that he wanted to avoid a 
legal confrontation. As well he might. 
The NFL's Minnesota Vikings didn’t 
come into existence until 1961. 

THE 300-WIN CLUB 

When 40-year-old Gaylord Perry, who 
had amassed 279 victories in his major 
league pitching career (with a 12-11 rec¬ 
ord in 1979). quit the San Diego Padres 
last month and demanded to be traded, 
it halted, at least temporarily, his drive 
to be the first pitcher to win 300 games 
since Early Wynn became the 14th to 
do so in 1963. In the ensuing 16 years 
the number of batters with 3.000 career 
hits has increased from eight to 15. Lou 
Brock and Carl Yastrzemski being the lat¬ 
est. So what’s wrong with the pitchers? 

One obvious answer is the increased 
use of relief pitchers, who now win some 
of the games starters once did. Another 
is the switch by most pitching staffs from 
four-day to five-day rotations. While 
those two factors might be expected to 
prolong pitching careers, it further hap¬ 
pens that pitchers are developing more 
sore arms and wearing out more quickly 
than they used to. For one thing, because 
of the demands that the expansion of pro¬ 


fessional sports has placed on the pool 
of available athletes, pitchers are now 
moved along to the majors more quick¬ 
ly. Also, owing to the greater reliance 
on relievers, starters are no longer per¬ 
mitted to settle into a "groove” for nine 
innings. Instead, they are expected to 
bear down and throw as hard as they 
can until the relievers take over, all of 
which results in greater physical strain. 
The upshot, says ex-New York Manager 
Bob Lemon, who won 207 games during 
his 15-year big league pitching career, is 
that "winning 300 games is a hell of a 
greater accomplishment than 3.000 hits." 

Hurry back next season. Gaylord. 

MA BELL & HER LINEMEN 

“Here we go. junior.” snarled Mark Bell, 
rookie reserve tight end for the Seattle 
Seahawks. “Coming right at you,” re¬ 
plied younger (by five minutes) brother 
Mike Bell, rookie reserve defensive tack¬ 
le for the Kansas City Chiefs. So it was 
Sunday when the NFL's only set of iden¬ 
tical twins found themselves on the field 
together in the Seattle Kingdomc. The 
Bells, who were teammates at Colorado 
Slate, had never played against each oth¬ 
er. and two busloads of friends and rel¬ 
atives turned out for the confrontation, 
including their 84-year-old grandmother 
and their parents, Johnnie, owner of a 
floor-covering business in Wichita, and 
Laurie, who is known affectionately as 
Ma Bell. 

As the throng of well-wishers watched 
in a second-deck section adorned with a 
sign reading “Bell Tower,” the twins, 
onetime incubator babies who grew to 
6' 4" and 255 (Mike) and 235 (Mark) 
pounds, spiritedly went at each other. 
Finding Mike “a lot quicker than I ex¬ 
pected." the Seahawks’ Mark managed 
to execute only one good block against 
his brother as the Chiefs won 24-6. But 
Ma Bell, happily waving pennants for 
both teams, cared only that her two boys 
survived unscathed, having heeded her 
warning that if they hurt each other 
they'd better not come home for Christ¬ 
mas dinner. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Monte Clark. Detroit Lion coach, on 
Larry Csonka: “When he goes on safari, 
the lions roll up their windows." 

• Milton Berlc: “My doctor recently told 

me that jogging could add years to my 
life. I think he was right. I feel 10 years ol¬ 
der already.” end 
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THE GIANT HAS REMAINED 
SILENT LONG ENOUGH. 


Were Purolator Courier. 

We have 84 aircraft that can fly your small 
packages coast to coast by the next morning for 
as little as $13 in one of our Sky Paks. 

We also have 3,500 vans. Were the only 
national air courier that can drive your small 
packages up to 400 miles overnight. For even less 
money in one of our Hiway Paks. 

We have over 9.000 people. We deliver to 

Purolator courier 

Call 800-645-3333 


20,000 cities in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. And last year we delivered over 28 mil¬ 
lion overnight packages-more than our two lead¬ 
ing competitors combined. 

We thought you ought to know. So that next 
time you have to send an urgent overnight, small 
package, you’ll know who to call: Purolator 
Courier, the giant of the overnight package 
delivery business. 


Purolator Courier Corporation. 
New Hyde Park Road.New Hyde Park. New York 11042 
Alt.: Marketing Dept 

□ Send me supply of SKY-PAK and HIWAY-PAK containers. 

I understand they're free of charge, and I'm under no obligation 
to use them. 

□ Send me free 34" x 44" wall map showing Purolator Courier 
ground and air delivery networks. 
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it was for Larry, who in dismantling Earnie 
not only retained his heavyweight title but also 
his tarnished reputation by PAT putnam 
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HOLMES-SHAVERS continued 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MANNY MILLAN 


T he end of last Friday night’s WBC 
heavyweight-title fight in Las Vegas 
came not two minutes into the 11th 
round, when Davey Pearl, the referee, 
stepped between tottering, defenseless 
Earnie Shavers and champion Larry 
Holmes. No, the bout was really over at 
the close of the seventh, when Shavers, 
who had been taking a licking, un¬ 
leashed one of his monumental overhand 
rights—and hammered Holmes back¬ 
ward onto the canvas at Caesars Palace. 

This was the unbeaten Holmes’ fourth 
defense of his title, and at that moment 
it looked like there might never be a fifth. 
When Shavers unloads—and connects— 
the hittee seldom rises. This was Shav¬ 
ers’ 6 6th professional fight and he had 
won 56 of them by rendering folks sense¬ 
less. Most heavyweights would rather 
fight the First Marine Division. 

But as Holmes has proved before, he 
isn’t like other heavyweights. Although 
his eyes were glazed by the thunderous 


punch, he made it to his feet by the count 
of five. And, as Pearl tolled on to the 
end of the mandatory eight, the champ 
began to jump up and down. 

“An ordinary fighter would have stood 
there dazed and helpless, waiting to be 
knocked down again,” Pearl said later, 
“but as stunned as he must have been, 
he reacted the way a smart, seasoned 
fighter should. The jumping up and down 
cleared away the cobwebs.” 

And even as he was regaining his feet. 
Holmes was regaining his senses. He 
knew there was no rule that he had to 
stay near Pearl during the remainder of 
the eight count. And so, as the jumping 
tactic cleared his head, it also took him 
away from the referee—and farther away 
from where Shavers waited in a neutral 
corner , thereby gaining him another pre¬ 
cious second or two. 

Pearl finished his count with 22 sec¬ 
onds left in the round and waved Shav¬ 
ers forward, thinking as he did so that 
he might be going home early. 

Shavers moved in, unloading wild 


right hands. Holmes grabbed for him and 
held on. They were broken; Holmes 
grabbed again. They were broken; 
Holmes grabbed. The bell rang. The 
round was over. In effect, the fight was 
over. 

As recently as the afternoon of March 
23 the suggestion that Shavers would ever 
fight Holmes for the title would have been 
ludicrous. But that evening Shavers 
knocked out Kenny Norton, the ex¬ 
champion. And three months later 
Holmes very nearly lost to unheralded 
Mike Weaver. 

“All of a sudden everybody started to 
remember Shavers’ big punch, and they 
began thinking that Larry was no longer 
indestructible,” Richie Giachetti, Larry 
Holmes' trainer and manager, said. 
“WeW, Larry has never been indestruc- 
tible. But he is as close as any human 
will ever get, because when he is hurt he 
comes back. That’s why he is the cham¬ 
pion and everybody else is a challenger." 

Disgusted with himself over his poor 
showing against Weaver, Holmes trained 



Although Shavers occasionally landed a long looping right like this one, Holmes was far ahead on everyone s card when in the almost fateful seventh round.. 








the bloodied, nearly blinded Shavers unleashed an overhand blast that put the champion down for a five-count. A lesser man would have stayed there. 


for Shavers as hard as he has for any¬ 
one. On March 25, 1978 he had fought 
Shavers in a non-title bout and won all 
12 rounds. Now he trained as though 
Shavers had won the fight. “And I’m not 
reading any newspapers until after the 
fight,” Holmes said. “They told me MVke 
Weaver was a lousy fighter. Don't tell 
me about Earnie Shavers. I don’t want 
to hear it.” 

The afternoon of the fight Giachetti 
went to Holmes' room on the seventh 
floor of Caesars Palace for a final strat¬ 
egy meeting. Giachetti was semiafraid 
Holmes might be thinking knockout. 
“Forget about stopping him,” Giachetti 
said. “You don’t have to prove anything 
to anybody but yourself. You have a 
punch, you don’t have a punch, forget 
all that. Don't challenge this guy." 

That night Holmes and Giachetti went 
to the arena early. ABC-TV, which 
forked over $3.5 million to telecast the 
fight, had a TV set placed in Holmes’ 
dressing room. Promoter Don King had 
paid $4.5 million—of which $2.5 million 
went to Holmes, $300,000 to Shavers— 
to assemble a star-studded card, and the 
champ wanted to see it all. 

First up was Wilfredo Gomez, the 
WBC superbantamweight champ, who 
went against third-ranked Carlos Men¬ 
doza. Gomez finally stopped him in the 
10th round. Then unbeaten Sugar Ray 
Leonard, in his final tune-up before his 
Nov. 30 welterweight-title fight with Wil¬ 
fredo Benitez, came on for two minutes 
and 52 seconds, which was all he need¬ 
ed to rack up Andy Price. Finally Ro¬ 
berto Duran, who is impatiently waiting 


for his chance for a crack at the wel¬ 
terweight championship, stepped in the 
ring. Although a bit flabby, at 149‘/2, and 
not in the best condition, he had enough 
to decision Zeferino Gonzalez. 

Then it was Holmes’ turn. At 210, 
Holmes, who had weighed 215 pounds 
for Weaver, was fast and finely tuned. 
For six rounds, jabbing and moving, slid¬ 
ing to his right to keep away from Shav¬ 
ers’ power. Holmes was devastating. 

At best, the 211 -pound Shavers is awk¬ 
ward. Against Holmes, he was clumsy, 
lunging and missing with wild, looping 
punches. And by the fifth round Shav¬ 
ers' left eye had started to close. Then, 
in the sixth, during another of Holmes’ 
repeated flurries. Shavers began to bleed 
profusely from a cut near his right eye. 

As the seventh began it was more of 
the same. A Holmes’ hook split the right 
eye even more. Grimly, Shavers forged 
ahead, unloading wild bombs, hoping 
one would land. And, with 30 seconds 
to go in the round, one did—a looping 
shot that caught Holmes flush on the jaw. 
The champ dropped as though struck by 
a sledgehammer. But he got up. 

When Holmes, still rocky, sat down, 
his corner was silent. “You can’t start 
yelling right away,” Giachetti said. "First 
you have to try to revive them.” Gia¬ 
chetti broke an ammonia capsule under 
Holmes’ nose. Then, as Giachetti went 
to work with cold water, Freddie Brown, 
the assistant trainer, broke another am¬ 
monia capsule. 

Only then did Giachetti talk. “Look 
at me,” he ordered. “Go out there and 
double jab. Hit and move. Move to the 


right, keep away from his power. Do you 
hear me? Do you?” 

Holmes nodded, then said, “Yeah.” 

“Tell me back.” 

Holmes repeated the instructions. 

Giachetti, satisfied, nodded. “O.K. 
then go out and do it.” 

Fully recovered. Holmes went back to 
work. By the end of the eighth round 
Shavers was so exhausted he almost fell 
in his corner at the bell. 

In the ninth Shavers threw a desper¬ 
ation right and caught Holmes, who was 
off-balance, high on the arm. Holmes 
went down again. Pearl correctly ruled 
it a slip. 

“By then,” Pearl says, “I don’t think 
Earnie had enough left to knock me 
down.” 

In the 10th and 11th rounds Shavers 
steadily weakened. At times he would fall 
back into the ropes, his arms at his sides. 
Then, goaded on by his great will, he’d 
wade in to take more punishment, his 
face masked with blood. 

By now Holmes was looking for Pearl 
to stop it. “I just didn’t want to hit him 
anymore.” the champ says. 

At one point in the 11th Pearl stepped 
in and looked at Shavers’ battered right 
eye that later would need 29 stitches. 
“Want me to stop it?” Pearl asked. 

“No,” Shavers said. 

The fight lasted two more punches. 

As Shavers stumbled back to his cor¬ 
ner, Holmes followed him. Putting his 
arms around the beaten challenger. 
Holmes whispered, “I love you. You’re 
a great fighter. You’re a man.” 

The same goes for you, Larry. end 
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ALL THE CHAMPS WERE 
TITANIC FAILURES 

For two seasons it had been smooth sailing for the Yankees, Royals, Dodgers 
and Phillies, but this year each of them was lost at sea by LARRY KEITH 


U ntil recently, baseball fans believed 
that the traditional signs of autumn 
were crispness in the air, russet leaves 
and the same four teams in the playoffs. 
But when the American and National 
League Championship Series began this 
week. New York. Kansas City and Phil¬ 
adelphia were missing for the first time 
in four years, and Los Angeles was ab¬ 
sent for the first time in three. What’s 
more, with the exception of the Royals, 
the old champs had collapsed early. 

As the Yankees ended their season 
against Toronto last week, Lou Piniella 
found a measure of consolation in the 
fact that for the first time in the 11-year 
history of the playoffs, none of the di¬ 
visional defenders had repeated. “I 
wasn’t rooting against the other three, 
but I’m glad it turned out this way,” he 
said. “Since none of the teams that were 
supposed to win won, there are plenty 
of other players who are as surprised and 
disappointed as I am.” 

Three of the former champions were 
eliminated on the same day. Sept. 16, 
while the fourth, Kansas City, managed 
to hang in until Sept. 25. New York had 
th(* best rpcorri of the four. 89—71, hut 
the Yankees finished fourth in the Amer¬ 
ican League East, I 354 games behind Bal¬ 
timore. Philadelphia was the only team 
to spend more than two days in first, but 
fell from the top way back on May 27 
and wound up fourth in the National 
League East, at 84-78, 14 behind. Kan¬ 
sas City, the only one of the foursome to 
make even a modest run at recapturing 
its title, finished second, three games be¬ 
hind California, in the American League 
West, with an 85-77 record. The biggest 
flop was Los Angeles, which was last in 
the National League West at the All-Star 
break and ended up third, 1114 behind 
Cincinnati. The Dodgers’ 79-83 record 
was their worst since 1968. 

The teams’ failures were surprising. 
All four should have been at least as 
strong as they had been in 1978. New 


York and Philadelphia pulled the plums 
out of last winter’s free-agent reentry 
draft—Tommy John, who won 21 games 
for the Yankees, and Pete Rose, who bat¬ 
ted .331 for the Phillies. Kansas City 
found a star idling on its bench in Willie 
Wilson, who batted .315 and stole a 
league-leading 83 bases. Los Angeles 
turned up rookie Rick Sutcliffe, who won 
a staff-high 17 games, the same amount 
John had won for the Dodgers last year. 

But instead of holding their lofty po¬ 
sitions, the champs fizzled. Some of the 
reasons for their poor performances are 
reflected in the stats. The Yankees didn’t 
hit lefthanders (34-37 vs. lefties); the 
Dodgers didn’t hit righthanders (51-63) 


or pilch well against anyone (3.83 staff 
ERA). The Royals had trouble with their 
starters—the regulars in their rotation 
went 55-55—and the Phillies with their 
relievers, notably Tug McGraw, who had 
an ERA of 5.14. Among the most dis¬ 
appointing individuals were New York 
Third Baseman Graig Nettles (.253, 20 
home runs). L.A. Pitcher Bob Welch 
(5-6), K.C. Pitcher Rich Gale (9-10) and 
Philly Leftfielder Greg Luzinski (.252, 18 
homers). 

And. of course, all the clubs had in¬ 
juries. enough to fill a hospital ward. 
Among the notables who spent time on 
the disabled list were Yankees Goose 
Gossage, Ed Figueroa. Reggie Jackson 
and Mickey Rivers; Royals Frank White, 
Al Cowens and Hal McRae; Dodgers 
Reggie Smith. Terry Forster, Rick Mon¬ 
day and Doug Rau; and Phillies Dick 
Ruthven, Larry Christenson, Warren 
Brusstar, Manny Trillo and Larry Bowa. 

Several of the injuries were as odd as 
they were disabling. In April, Reliever 
Gossage tore ligaments in his right thumb 
in a shower-room scuffle with Cliff John¬ 
son, and by the lime he got his next save 
three months later, the Yanks had lost 
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II 'A games in the standings. Starting 
Pitcher Christenson broke his collarbone 
in February after falling off a bicycle, and 
Randy Lerch. another Phillie starter, 
broke a bone in his glove hand in July 
when he was mugged outside a restau¬ 
rant. Sometimes the trouble was double. 
On the evening of May 8. Texas Pitcher 
Ed Farmer hit White and Cowens with 
pitches that put them out of action for 
five and three weeks, respectively. 

As significant as all the bruises, tears, 
sprains and breaks may have been, the 
teams also suffered from another sort of 
malady. Each club, in its own way, 
proved it had been spoiled by success. 
The Yankees never realized the urgency 
of their situation until it was too late. 
“We were like a punch-drunk fighter 
who’s been knocked around the ring but 
still thinks he’s the champion,” says Pi- 
niella. “We kept fooling ourselves by say¬ 
ing we’d get it going because we always 
had in the past.” 

The Phillies lacked zest. At least that 
is the opinion of Dallas Green, who suc¬ 
ceeded Danny Ozark on Aug. 31, and a 
few weeks later said, “There’s no juice, 
no life, no intensity. I get frustrated with 


what 1 see. I could change it, but I'd have 
to fight half the bleeping ball club, and I 
don’t want to do that.” Green implied 
that part of the fault lay with his pre¬ 
decessor, Ozark. “The manager can’t be 
a nice guy,” he said. “I think the other 
guy proved that. If I’m here next year, 
though, we’re going to have to have a 
meeting of the minds. There ain’t no way 
I put up with all this aggravation." 

Davey Lopes, the Dodgers’ captain un¬ 
til he resigned the position in July, feels 
much the same way about his team. “We 
lost this year because of injuries and also 
because of what I’d call a bad attitude,” 
he says. “The desire to win wasn't there. 
Our No. I interest—baseball—was lost.” 

The undercurrents in Kansas City 
were less apparent because the Royals 
were competing in a mediocre division, 
but they were there just the same. “We’ve 
got a good team, but something was miss¬ 
ing,” says White. “We didn’t come to¬ 
gether like we did in the past years.” The 
missing ingredient was particularly ev¬ 
ident in the last two weeks of the season 
when the Royals made an unsuccessful 
surge for the title. They were lO'/i games 
back at the All-Star break and slipped 


into a half-game lead on Aug. 30, but 
they could neither hold the advantage nor 
build a new one. 

Clearly the results of the last three 
years meant absolutely nothing this sea¬ 
son. Consequently Reggie Jackson of the 
Yankees received a very valuable lesson. 
“I learned that baseball doesn’t have 
form,” he says. 

Even in defeat this was an extraor¬ 
dinary season for the world champions 
of 77 and 78. President Al Rosen quit; 
Lemon was pushed aside for the second 
coming of Billy Martin; and Captain 
Thurman Munson was killed in an air¬ 
plane crash. Meanwhile, players were 
shuttled in and out of the clubhouse at a 
frantic rate (Rivers, Dick Tidrow, Paul 
Blair and Johnson are among those who 
left; Oscar Gamble, Bobby Murcer, 
George Scott and Jim Kaat among those 
who came in). In all, 47 different players 
were on New York’s 25-man roster at 
various times. Despite the maneuver¬ 
ing—or, perhaps, because of it—the 
Yankees spent just one day in a tie for 
first place and never moved higher than 
fourth after June 14. 

When Rose signed with Philadelphia, 
he hoped to awaken the sort of spirit that 
had helped Cincinnati win five division 
titles and get in four World Series in his 
last 10 seasons with the Reds. Rose was 
going to be the catalyst, the difference be¬ 
tween the team’s usual playoff fold-up 
and a world championship. It didn’t work 
out that way, even if Rose deserves none 
of the blame. “Believe me. I’d trade all 
my personal records for a shot to be in 
the playoffs,” he said last week. “But 
when I walk into Riverfront Stadium to 
watch the Reds, I can’t be embarrassed 
over the year I had. I did what I was sup¬ 
posed to do.” 

Everything, that is, except put the 
Phillies in the Series. Among those who 
expected them to be there was Philadel¬ 
phia reserve Catcher Dave Rader, who 
scheduled his wedding for November be¬ 
cause he anticipated a busy October. Fur¬ 
thermore, he planned to pay for his hon¬ 
eymoon to the Virgin Islands with his 
World Series share. “I’m still planning 
to go,” Rader says, “but I’ll have to bor¬ 
row the money to do it.” 

Maybe he can borrow it from Nettles, 
who says he misses October excitement 
more than October money. Rader can 
find Nettles—and all the other Yankees, 
Dodgers, Royals and Phillies—at home, 
sitting by their television sets. end 
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DEAR TOM: THEY DON’T 
MISS YOU IN BUFFALO 

Rookies Jerry Butler and Jim Has/ett have performed so well that Buffa/onians 
have forgotten Tom Cousineau's defection to Montreal by JOE MARSHALL 


W hen the Buffalo Bills made Ohio 
State Linebacker Tom Cousineau 
the No. 1 pick in the NFL draft last May, 
Cousineau told Bills Coach Chuck Knox, 
“You’ve made a wise choice.” Later that 
same day Cousineau was asked if he 
might consider playing in Canada. “No,” 
he replied. “I want to play in the NFL. 1 
want to play with the big boys, and I’m 
going to play in Buffalo.” 

Maybe he will play in Buffalo some¬ 
day, but while the Bills were beating the 
Colts 31-13 last Sunday in’ Baltimore, 
Cousineau was up in Ottawa playing sec- 
ondeur and separating porteurs from the 
ballon for Les Alouettes de Montreal as 
they tied the Rough Riders 29-29. 

Cousineau defected to Canada on July 
19, signing a three-year contract with the 
Alouettes for an estimated $850,000. 
From that moment Buffalo’s 1979 draft 


was destined to be remembered as the 
one in which the Bills, who have a long 
history of front-office bungling, fumbled 
Tom Cousineau. 

But another chorus of that old Buf¬ 
falo favorite. “Wait till next year!” isn’t 
called for. Despite the loss of Cousineau, 
Buffalo still had an outstanding draft. The 
Bills had nine picks in the top five rounds, 
and all except Cousineau have been on 
hand while the Bills—5-11 last season— 


have won three of their first five games. 

The best draftee is Clemson Wide Re¬ 
ceiver Jerry Butler, who was the fifth 
player selected overall. Two weeks ago 
Butler burned the New York Jets by 
catching 10 passes for 255 yards, the sev- 
enth-highest yardage total in NFL his¬ 
tory, and four touchdowns. The next 
morning a Buffalo newspaper carried a 
cartoon showing a morose Cousineau 
watching Butler’s heroics on television. 


Has/ett (55) has a firm grip on the position planned lor Cousineau. Cousineau needed time to adjust to the outside position in Montreal. 




while a shapely companion cooed, 
"Wow, did you ever meet him?” 

The message was clear: thanks to But¬ 
ler, Buffalonians have pretty much for¬ 
gotten about Cousineau—for now. 

Butler, a native of Ware Shoals, S.C., 
went to Clemson on a track scholarship. 
As a junior he won the Atlantic Coast 
Conference 60-yafd dash. His speed is 
welcome in Buffalo, where it has been 
several ice ages since the Bills had some¬ 
one who could catch the ball deep. 

At Clemson, Butler set single-season 
and career receiving records, but the Ti¬ 
gers ran a conservative offense and But¬ 
ler never came close to the sort of day 
he had against the Jets. "What happened 
was too wild to dream about,” Butler 
says. Indeed, Butler’s best single-game 
performance at Clemson had been 163 
yards, and four touchdowns represented 
a season’s work. 

Butler closed out his Clemson career 
last December in the Gator Bowl game 
in which the Tigers beat Cousineau’s 
Buckeyes and Woody Hayes took a poke 
at one of Butler’s teammates. “I hit Cous¬ 
ineau on one play," says the slight, 180- 
pound Butler with a smile, “but I doubt 
if he remembers the blow.” 

Butler is just one of three rookies start¬ 
ing for the Bills, the others being second- 
round draft choices Fred Smerlas and Jim 
Haslett. The 6' 3". 270-pound Smerlas, 
who recovered a Richard Todd fumble 
for a touchdown in the 46-31 rout of 
the Jets, works at nose tackle, while the 
6' 3", 232-pound Haslett is playing the 
inside slot Cousineau was expected to fill 
in Knox’ 3-4 defense. In his first NFL 
game, Haslett had 13 solo tackles against 
the Miami Dolphins and was named Buf¬ 
falo’s best player. 

Curiously, neither Smerlas nor Haslett 
prepared for the NFL in the kind of big- 
time, big-winning program scouts value 
so highly. Smerlas toiled last year for Bos¬ 
ton College, which finished 0-11, the 
only winless major college in the coun¬ 
try. Haslett played his football at Indi¬ 
ana University. To be more precise, at 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania, good 
ol’ IUP. In Haslett’s last three years the 
Big Indians—that’s right, the Big Indi¬ 
ans—suffered three straight non-winning 
records in the Pennsylvania Conference, 
while playing the likes of Slippery Rock 
and Lock Haven. 

In training camp Smerlas and Haslett 
were Buffalo’s pranksters-in-residence. 


They battled curfew with reckless aban¬ 
don. and instituted the practice of haz¬ 
ing veterans. One day they used rolls of 
tape to barricade Defensive Back Mar¬ 
vin Switzer in his dormitory room. Swit¬ 
zer is no longer with the Bills. He was 
cut... or may still be locked in the dorm. 

Like the other Buffalo rookies, Smer¬ 
las and Haslett don’t bemoan the loss of 
Cousineau. In fact, the Bills’ first-year 
players poked fun at Cousineau in an X- 
rated skit in their rookie show. “I get 
mad when people say I took Cousineau’s 
place,” says the fiery Haslett. who got in¬ 
to a fight on each of his first two days of 
practice with the Bills. “Cousineau nev¬ 
er had a place. And if he comes back he 
still doesn’t have one. I earned my spot. 
If he wants it, he’ll have to take it away 
from me.” 

Meanwhile, across the border, Cous¬ 
ineau isn’t dominating the Canadian 
Football League as expected. He didn’t 
join the Alouettes until five days before 
their third regular-season game, but he 
was immediately inserted into the start¬ 
ing lineup. Cousineau faced a double 
handicap. Not only was he unfamiliar 
with the Canadian game—with its wid¬ 
er field, three downs and constant mo¬ 
tion—but he also was playing the un¬ 
familiar position of outside linebacker, 
Carl Crennel having retained his regular 
middle linebacker position. By his own 
admission. Cousineau’s early perfor¬ 
mances were "embarrassing.” Now he 
seems to have adjusted. 

"When I was first here, other teams 
were running at me all the time,” Cous¬ 
ineau says. “Nobody runs at me much 
anymore. I’ve played some damn fine 
games.” 

Buffalo officials blame their failure 
to sign Cousineau on his agent, Jimmy 
Walsh, who used to handle Joe Na- 
math’s NFL negotiations. Walsh has 
admitted that he and a group of in¬ 
vestors. including Namath. arc interested 
in purchasing part of the Alouettes. That 
disclosure prompted Bills owner Ralph 
Wilson to charge, "Walsh certainly look 
care of his own affairs. He steered 
Tom to Montreal for his own personal 
reasons.” 

Walsh and Alouette owner Sam Ber¬ 
ger deny any connection between the 
agent’s business interests and his client’s 
decision. Privately, Walsh has told 
friends that the Buffalo offer—reportedly 
$ 1.2 million for five years—was very mis¬ 



Butier riddled the Jets with four TD catches. 


leading in that it was loaded with per¬ 
formance clauses that would be virtually 
impossible for any rookie linebacker to 
meet. 

Cousineau, who never personally ne¬ 
gotiated with the Bills, says, “I’m the one 
who had to put his name on the con¬ 
tract. I wasn’t coerced by Jimmy Walsh. 
The simple truth is that the lump sum in 
Montreal was greater and the payout was 
much better.” 

However. Cousineau’s CFL contract 
reportedly includes a “happiness clause.” 
which allows him to void the Montreal 
deal if he becomes disenchanted. This ex¬ 
plains why Norm Pollom, the Bills’ di¬ 
rector of college scouting, has seen some 
Montreal games, and also why the Bills, 
who were humiliated by Cousineau’s de¬ 
cision to go north, never knock Cous¬ 
ineau in print. As vice-president Stew 
Barber, who handled the Cousineau ne¬ 
gotiations, says, "Look, we want the kid 
back. I don’t want to say anything that 
might upset him." 

Cousineau insists he is content. "I like 
Montreal,” he says. “It’s like a piece of 
Europe. I’m happy with the money I’m 
making, and I’m on a winning team. 
What more can you ask? There may nev¬ 
er be a reason to go back.” end 
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McDonald completed 14 of 20 pass attempts with the help of Center Chris Foote and his cohorts. 


USC barely managed to come out of LSU's Tiger Stadium—known as Death 
Valley—with its national title hopes alive by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


T here are a lot of LSU fans just like 
me,” Curly Brisset, 46, was saying 
at twilight last Saturday outside Tiger 
Stadium in Baton Rouge amid the un¬ 
bridled hysteria of fans getting tuned up 
for the evening’s game with No. 1 -ranked 
Southern California. And to show just 
what kind of a fan he is, Brisset reached 
for his wallet and whipped out some pic¬ 
tures ... of his New Orleans home. It’s 
lovely, unless one happens to have an 


aversion to a $200,000 home painted pur¬ 
ple and gold, which happen to be LSU’s 
colors. The four antebellum columns, the 
fence, the gate and the mailbox are dec¬ 
orated with the same color scheme. And 
that’s not all, folks. There’s a painting of 
a tiger on the double front doors. 

‘‘I thought you might notice that,” said 
Brisset. “A lady did it. Took her 11 days 
and nights. Cost me $300. When 1 was 
having the doors put up. my neighbor 



White rushed for 185 yards in the 17-12 win. 
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was sneaking around in the bushes and I 
heard him call to his wife in this an¬ 
guished voice, 'Gloria, he’s at it again.’ ” 
Curly admits his house is a conversation 
piece, maybe even a traffic hazard. Less 
dedicated LSU adherents obviously don't 
hold it in such high regard—the place 
was egged three times last week. 

One of the photos shows Brisset’s pur¬ 
ple Cadillac—he’s a Caddy salesman— 
with the purple interior parked out front. 
How come no gold lop. Curly? “That 
would not be in good taste." he sniffs. In¬ 
side the car are well-worn tapes of LSU 
songs and rebroadcasts of the Tigers’ 
most stirring games. 

LSU’s biggest star ever was 1959 Heis- 
man winner Billy Cannon- Years ago, 
when Brisset’s wife, Rosemary, was preg¬ 
nant, they were at a game and Curly said, 
“If we have a boy I’m naming him Billy 
Cannon Brisset.” Rosemary said. “You 
wouldn’t dare.” Today, Billy Cannon 
Brisset is a student manager for the Ti¬ 
gers. Curly didn't attend LSU, but he sim¬ 
ply loves its football team to death. 

Indeed, nowhere else in America can 
fans match the bonkers-beyond-bananas 
support that LSU backers bestow on the 
Tigers. In their eyes, nothing is too out¬ 
rageous, as long as it’s done in behalf of 
ol’ LSU. Witness: there’s one guy who 
swears he’ll pay $1,000 to anyone who 
catches him not wearing purple socks. 
Witness: Jim LeBlanc and his family 
wear simulated tiger-skin outfits to 
games. "We like to show our colors—or 
stripes,” he says. Witness: Tiger Stadi¬ 
um is better known to visiting teams as 
Death Valley. In this sort of setting. Curly 
is just one of the boys. 

Last Saturday evening 78,322 such 
zealots arrived in a frenzy and worked up 
from there as their Tigers whipped USC 
all over the field—until 12:23 remained 
in the final quarter. Then the Trojans, be¬ 
hind 12-3 and surveying what looked like 
the wreckage of their anticipated nation¬ 
al championship season, found life in 
Death Valley. They scored two touch¬ 
downs—including the game-winner with 
32 seconds left—in the noisiest stadium 
in America, to triumph 17-12. That ran 
their record to 4-0 and prompted USC 
Coach John Robinson to say. “We have 
the heart of a champion." 

That was no overstatement, especially 
considering that Southern Cal had the 
misfortune of encountering an LSU team 


which, pumped up beyond belief by its 
raucous fans, went out and played the en¬ 
tire game without its feet ever touching 
the ground. That was the only way the Ti¬ 
gers could’ve stayed with the Trojans, 
who already have been proclaimed by 
three football coaches as the best college 
team ever. Now, that might just be an 
overstatement. “Flattery is seducing,” 
says Robinson. “That’s a lot to live up 
to.” Had the Tigers been able to hang 
on for the victory, it would have been 
their biggest win since 1971 when they 
whipped Notre Dame 28-8. Former 
Governor John McKeithen, a fan of 
properly wild devotion, says, “For that 
game, we got 'em in the stadium, locked 
the gates and kept ’em there until we 
beat ’em.” 

Southern Cal narrowly escaped a sim¬ 
ilar fate and knows it. And have no doubt, 
the spectators played a big, big role in 
the near upset. “Nothing is done at LSU 
to inhibit the spirit of our fans," says Ath¬ 
letic Director Paul Dielzel. "And they 
will get cranked up." That's a tradition 
in Cajun country, where life's main pre¬ 
occupation seems to be finding new and 
better ways to keep the good times roll¬ 
ing. Indeed, the sainted Billy Cannon, 
now an orthodontist, laughs and says, 
“Great fans. Great. They’re with you 
through everything, win or tie." But he’s 
joking, because nowhere are the rooters 
as loyal in defeat. 

It all makes a body tingle. These folks 
go berserk when the band marches on 
the field. A huge roar is heard for the In¬ 
vocation. for heaven's sake. They not 
only know the words to the national an¬ 
them, they sing them, loudly. And, when 
the Tigers win the toss—as happened 
Saturday—there are tears of ecstasy. 

To get ready for Death Valley, Rob¬ 
inson rented a crowd-noise tape from 
Universal Studios and installed a high- 
powered sound system at his practice 
field to broadcast the roars during last 
week’s drills. Alas, the first day the sys¬ 
tem didn't work too well, but Robinson 
was his usual philosophical self. “That’s 
O.K..” he told the crestfallen technicians, 
“our team isn’t perfect either." Anyway, 
added Offensive Guard Brad Budde, 
“great teams aren’t intimidated by the 
crowd.” Certainly Budde played as if he 
couldn’t be intimidated by a stadium full 
of genuine tigers. He put on the kind of 
performance that has stamped him as the 
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LeRoid Jones added six more points on a pass. 
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LSU's McClendon is a squawking lame duck. 


best offensive lineman in the country. 

It’s easy for fans to overlook Budde 
and his fellow linemen, most notably 
Center Chris Foote and Tackle Keith Van 
Horne. That’s because Tailback Charles 
White is very much in evidence—he car¬ 
ried the ball 31 times for 185 yards Sat¬ 
urday night—and so is the icy-cool, left- 
handed quarterback, Paul McDonald, 
who now has a .690 completion percent¬ 
age. But Robinson isn’t so easily distract¬ 
ed. He has watched Budde closely for 
four seasons now and extols him as “the 
most competitive football player I’ve ever 
been around. When he goes to the NFL, 
he’ll be in the Pro Bowl for eight or nine 
years.” Brad, son of former Kansas City 
Chief Guard Ed Budde, smiles when he 
talks of the weekly punishment inflicted 
on his body. “I should’ve listened to my* 
dad when he told me I ought to become 
a field-goal kicker,” he says. “But I think 
I can be better than he was [Ed was an 



Chris Williams' fingertip grab oi a pass intended for Keith Williams shut down CISC's opening drive. 
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All-Pro seven times in his 14-year ca¬ 
reer]. I expect it, and he expects it. See, 
at my position you have to love the game. 
It’s not exciting to block.” 

However. Budde may not be all that 
much better than Van Horne, a broad¬ 
cast journalism major who prefers radio 
to TV, because “I like to be where I can 
be heard but not seen.” Which is just 
about what one would expect of an of¬ 
fensive lineman. “The kind of guy who 
plays the offensive line is the kind who 
doesn’t mind being overshadowed,” says 
Foote. At this his wife, Suzy, looks up at 
him and says, “I watch you to see if you 
make your tackle.” 

“You mean my block,” says Chris. 

“Oh, yeah, your block.” 

In the first half on Saturday, it seemed 
as if Southern Cal had forgotten all about 
both blocking and tackling. The defense, 
which had given up 81 yards rushing a 
game, played as if it was scared LSU 
would complete a long pass, thus it al¬ 
lowed 145 yards, mostly on plays de¬ 
signed to yield short gains. And the of¬ 
fense seemed bewildered by the Tigers’ 
eight-man line. All the Trojans could 
manage was a 32-yard first-quarter field 
goal by Eric Hipp following Jeff Fisher’s 
interception of a David Woodley pass. 

Meanwhile, the Tigers, like their fans, 
were letting it all hang out. After the Tro¬ 
jans’ three-pointer, Steve Ensminger, 
who had replaced Woodley at quarter¬ 
back, completed a pass to Split End 
Tracy Porter for 15 yards, and Fullback 
Jude Hernandez followed that with a 24- 
yard bolt up the middle. That put the 
ball on the USC 12. Two plays later En¬ 
sminger threw over the center to Tail¬ 
back LeRoid Jones for an LSU touch¬ 
down. A fumbled snap spoiled the 
conversion attempt, but 10 minutes lat¬ 
er, after recovering a USC fumble, the 
Tigers got to the Trojan 15 before they 
settled for a 32-yard field goal by Don 
Barthel. Thus, Southern Cal found it¬ 
self trailing 9-3 at the half and hard- 
pressed to find anything to shout about— 
which at that moment made them unique 
in Tiger Stadium. 

The third quarter was not one of sub¬ 
stantial improvement for USC, although 
the Trojans did mount an opening 68- 
yard march that got them down to the 
LSU seven before it fizzled. After a field- 
goal attempt was off to the right, the Ti¬ 
gers roared right to a first down on the 
USC two. But a plunge for no gain, a 
nine-yard loss on a pitchout and an in- 
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completion moved them back to the 11. 
In came Barthel again for a field goal, 
up went another three points, and USC 
was down by nine. However, the Trojan 
offensive line seemed to have overcome 
its uncertainty on the USC’s second-half 
opening drive, and there were still 18'/ 2 
minutes to play. Could it be that the Tro¬ 
jans weren't dead, but only lying in the 
weeds? 

This seemed to be the case early in 
the fourth quarter when USC went 57 
yards in six plays, thanks to some nifty 
passing by McDonald, who completed 14 
of 20 against a Tiger defense that had al¬ 
lowed only 15 completions in winning 
its two previous games. Of course, the 
Trojan drive included some renditions of 
that old USC standard: Student Body 
Right, or 28 Pitch. At the end of this se¬ 
ries While followed Budde. Van Horne 
and Foote on three straight plays for 17 
yards, the last gain four yards and a 
touchdown to make it LSU 12. USC 10. 

Then, with 5:52 left. USC fumbled 
again, the Tigers’ Alvin Thomas recov¬ 


ering on the Trojan 26. and it looked 
as if LSU would survive, maybe even 
prosper. 

But an offensive-interference penalty 
and a dclay-of-game call resulted in the 
Tigers having to punt from their 44. The 
ball was fair-caught at the USC 21, where 
Southern Cal went to work with 4:16 re¬ 
maining. Helped by a face-mask penal¬ 
ty. the Trojans inexorably marched to¬ 
ward the Tiger goal line. The drive 
culminated with McDonald throwing 
from the eight, off a rollout, to Kevin Wil¬ 
liams. running an out pattern, and USC 
was in front 17-12. It was Williams' 33rd 
reception of his USC career. Sixteen of 
them have been for touchdowns. 

The Tigers had 24 seconds to regain 
the lead after a 20-yard runback of the 
kickoff and a holding penalty called on 
the Trojans spotted the ball on the LSU 
42. A 28-yard pass from Ensminger to 
Robert Delee got the Tigers to the Tro¬ 
jan 30. but Safety Dennis Smith broke 
up two Ensminger passes in the end 
zone—and the LSU rooters' hearts. 


The defeat was an especially trying one 
for LSU Coach Charlie McClendon, who 
at the end of this season—his 18th at 
Baton Rouge—is being fired as head 
coach, despite having won 70% of his 
games. In fact, it was only the return of 
Dictzel to LSU in the summer of 1978 
that enabled McClendon to coach this 
year. The Board of Supervisors had giv¬ 
en him the gate, but Dietzel worked out 
a plan to give his old friend one more sea¬ 
son. Last year the signs around campus 
read “Help Mac Pack.” But last week, 
what with the Tigers’ start in which they 
had averaged 45.5 points a game, the slo¬ 
ganeers were testing a new one: "Bring 
Mac Back.” 

It was a finish that left everyone emo¬ 
tionally drained. It also left White in 
awe—again—of his offensive linemen. “I 
love 'em all.” he said. “Everything seems 
to depend on them.” Added Van Horne. 
“When Charlie gets 185 yards. I know I 
had a good day.” Which is not the same 
thing as a good night for the denizens of 
Tiger Stadium. end 
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HOCKEY 1979-80 


A Game 
In Search of 
Some 
Contests 


Hockey hasn't boomed because it has spent too much time 
expanding and brawling—and not enough on improvement 



To hockey's benefit, Montreal owns the Cup. 


by Ken Dry den 

O nce upon a time there was a World Boxing 
League. It was a small league, but it was 
much loved in its 10 cities. To get a network TV 
contract. President Gary Donaldson decided that 
the league would expand into 10 new cities. 

Donaldson, an enlightened sort, recalled the ill 
effect of expansion drafts in other sports and de¬ 
creed that the new franchises would not be obliged 
to suffer the leftovers of the existing franchises. In¬ 
stead, they could go out and sign their own fight¬ 
ers. There was one catch: to ensure the preem¬ 
inent position of the existing franchises, fighters 
for the expansion teams had to box with one arm 
tied behind their backs for two years. 

When the season opened, people in the expan¬ 
sion cities flocked to the arenas. Seeing two one- 
armed fighters was a rather curious spectacle, but 
anything was better than nothing. Not long after, 
teams of two-armed fighters came to town. This 
was cause for great joy; finally, a chance to see 
real boxing. Even greater numbers came to the 
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arenas, but they went away disappointed. 
The two-armed fighters were too good. 
The one-armed fighters could only clinch 
and dance. And they could inflict dam¬ 
age only by butting and heeling. 

The referees remained strangely aloof, 
rarely trying to stop these dangerous tac¬ 
tics. They knew that the fans came to 
see a contest, and if they stopped the 
clinching and butting and heeling, the 
one-armed fighters would be defenseless. 

By midseason the novelty of having 
their own team began to fade for the 
hometown fans. And the expansion own¬ 
ers grew worried. Wasn’t there some way 
to provide better fights and better en¬ 
tertainment? Well, there was one way. 
The owners knew draft picks represented 
their future and that they should do noth¬ 
ing to jeopardize that future. But the loss¬ 
es were mounting, and they figured they 
had to do something. By trading only a 
few of their draft picks, they could pick 
up some two-armed fighters from the rail¬ 
road squads of the original teams. The 
temptation was loo great to resist. 

As owner Jerry Bust of the founder¬ 
ing Hollywood Seeing Stars exclaimed. 
"What else can you do with one arm tied 
behind your back?” 

r he decade that was to see hockey be¬ 
come the next great American sport 
has come and almost gone, and like the 
comet Kohoutek, we are still waiting for 
it to happen. To say that hockey has made 
some gains may win the argument but 
lose the point. Its meager accomplish¬ 
ments have been accompanied by a loss 
of something much more critical—its 
once spectacular promise. But promise 
does not stand still. It gives and goes and 
must be constantly re-earned, or else it 
will go—unfulfilled. Hockey had it. Now 
other sports do. 

For hockey, promise in the ’70s meant 
U.S. promise. All the definitions came 
in U.S. terms. “Big League’’ meant L.A., 
Atlanta and Kansas City, not Edmonton, 
Quebec and Winnipeg. "Success” meant 
network TV contracts—ABC, NBC or 
CBS, not CBC or CTV. If I seem to con¬ 
centrate too much on the U.S. in this ar¬ 
ticle. it is because hockey has aimed it¬ 
self at the U.S. during the past decade, 
and its success or failure must be judged 
on how well it has done in the U.S. 

It started well. The decade began in 
the midst of a sports boom, and hockey 
seemed well placed to ride and feed it. Al¬ 
though hockey was a Canadian export. 


it was a foreign game with a difference, 
a game built on proven U.S. attractions— 
speed, excitement and violence. And the 
game didn’t seem quite so exclusively Ca¬ 
nadian as it once did. Winning has a way 
of bringing a game (or anything else) 
home, and the Stanley Cup resided in 
Boston and Philadelphia as often as it 
did in Montreal or Toronto. With such 
success, one could almost forget that 
when Phil Esposito said he was from the 
Soo, he meant Ontario, not Michigan. 

If hockey wasn’t as “American” as hot 
dogs, apple pie and Chevrolet, in time it 
could become as “American” as tacos, 
pizza pie and Volkswagen. Hockey could 
make it big in the U.S., and the U.S. could 
make it big in hockey. 


But by mid-decade serious problems 
had arisen. Even if most sports rode the 
boom to advantage, not all prospered. 
Paying customers continued to attend 
games in record numbers but insisted 
they were enjoying it less. They com¬ 
plained of ticket prices, player salaries, 
expansion and lawsuits. It often seemed 
as if our games were being played out 
more in courtrooms, across bargaining 
tables and in legislative assemblies than 
on the playing fields. (If I had been real¬ 
ly smart, I would have been a lawyer in 
the ’70s and a goalie in the ’80s.) 

The economy also turned downward, 
and all sports were affected, though not 
uniformly. The young and the infirm felt 
it most, and hockey was especially vul- 


"ln the '70s, fighting has been elevated from a supposedly spontaneous act to a contrived act." 
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nerable to this economic winterkill. But 
it was not an act of God or OPEC that 
created the vulnerability. If hockey has 
been a victim of circumstances, the cir¬ 
cumstances were of its own making. 

And yet it has been a decade of sig¬ 
nificant achievement. In the beginning 
there were Bobby Orr and Phil Espo¬ 
sito. Then along came Bobby Clarke and 
Guy Lafleur. and lately Bryan Trottier. 
Larry Robinson. Denis Potvin and oth¬ 
ers. It has been a decade of the Boston 
Bruins, the Philadelphia Flyers—and 
mostly the Montreal Canadiens (again). 
Although the record book has been rav¬ 
aged as much by inflation—too few good 
teams chasing too many poor teams—as 
by performance, the achievements none¬ 
theless remain remarkable. 

But the decade that made Joe DiMag- 
gio synonymous with coffee makers and 
Bobby Hull with league jumping has also 
made Dave Schultz. Dave Forbes and 
Dan Maloney (through court cases) and 
the Oakland Seals and Colorado Rock¬ 
ies synonymous with hockey—and there¬ 
in lies the problem. If it has seemed to 
be a decade that happened more off the 
ice. it is because it happened too infre¬ 
quently on the ice. 

But the quality of play has not been 
good enough often enough to deflect at¬ 
tention consistently from the issues and 
incidents of hockey. The good teams 
grew slightly in number. The poor teams, 
however, grew exponentially. In chasing 
markets and beating back the WHA. 
hockey neglected its product—the con¬ 
test—and put on too many mismatches 
and non-matches. It was a decade dom¬ 
inated not by Orr or Lafleur or the Ca¬ 
nadiens. but by expansion. 

I am not a determinist. To me dom¬ 
inoes is a game, not a thought process. I 
have sympathy for those who feel that 
12 years is long enough to flog the dead 
horse of expansion and who would ad¬ 
monish. “Let's put expansion behind us.” 
That would be fine, of course, if expan¬ 
sion were a dead horse. Unfortunately, 
it has been alive and ever present in ac¬ 
tion as well as in effect. And while the 
WHA “expansion” was beyond the 
NHL’s control, the older league’s expan¬ 
sion from six to 18 teams surely was not. 

Expansion was going to happen. It was 
the mood and the style of the time. Ma¬ 
jor league membership conveys major 
league status. Major cities provide major 
markets. Leagues and cities and entre¬ 
preneurs found themselves in happy sym¬ 


biosis. As a result, all leagues expanded, 
and all but baseball spawned rival 
leagues. The AFL, ABA and WHA suc¬ 
ceeded only through survival and even¬ 
tual merger: the WFL did not. 

The NHL needed expansion. Its six- 
city membership reflected only compat¬ 
ible winter climates and prewar demo¬ 
graphics and transportation modes. The 
league was slow to recognize urbaniza¬ 
tion. the airplane and TV. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the first two and pursuing the 
third demanded dramatic steps. The un¬ 
sophisticated and the outmoded would 
be discarded in pursuit of the future. Out 
were Canada, gate receipts and “cit¬ 
ies"—in were the U.S., TV and “mar¬ 
kets.” The NHL did nothing but adopt 
the prevailing sports wisdom. But in do¬ 
ing so it failed to take into account its 
own uniqueness. Other sports, starting 
with a larger base of teams, expanded 
sooner, more gradually and in a more lim¬ 
ited way. The NHL. starting with a small 
base and a continent to fill, was in a hur¬ 
ry—going from six teams to 12 in 1967, 
to 14 in 1970. to 16 in 1972 and to 18 in 
1974. thereby tripling in size in seven 
years. 

A system that was geared to produc¬ 
ing 120 elite hockey players, six coaches 
and six general managers was quickly 
asked to produce three limes that num¬ 
ber. The short-term "solution" was ob¬ 
vious and necessary—remove the minor 
league tag and replace it with a spanking 
new major league label. The medium- 
term solution has been to employ more 
“imports”—American. Swedish. Finnish 
and Czech players. The long-term solu¬ 
tion is for the system to produce more 
players. And the WHA compounded the 
problem. It never became a serious rival 
to the NHL, existing more as a separate 
expansion league, but it nonetheless did 
considerable damage in acting as one 
more claimant on an already overfished 
talent pool. 

Other sports absorbed their expan¬ 
sions easily and quickly. The brunt was 
borne principally by a grateful home cit¬ 
izenry and only a few times a year by oth¬ 
ers. The large number of existing teams 
and the very small number of expansion 
teams meant little had to be given up by 
each “old" team when it came to slock¬ 
ing the “new" teams. Moreover, base¬ 
ball. basketball and football were draw¬ 
ing from the vast American—and in 
baseball’s case. Latin American as well— 
talent pool. 


Hockey, on the other hand, was ab¬ 
sorbed by expansion. No other sport ex¬ 
panded so quickly, nor with such a lim¬ 
ited base from which to draw. The effect 
has been profound. Expansion changed 
the competitive balance of the NHL and. 
in so doing, changed the league's pre¬ 
dominant style of play. 

Expansion teams are added to the bot¬ 
tom of a league. If there had been only 
three or four competitive teams in the six- 
team NHL. there were still only three or 
four in the expanded league. Time, it was 
hoped, would remedy the problem. But 
time in an untried market is short. With 
some urgency, the new teams looked for 
ways to equalize. 

Off the ice, it could be done by trad¬ 
ing a promising future for a palatable 
present. On the ice. there were no such 
seductive shortcuts. Teams simply had to 
do the best they could with what they 
had. That meant using their limited skills 
in the most effective way—by playing a 
defensive and neutralizing style designed 
to slow down the swift, intimidate the 
skilled and frustrate the superior. If the 
results of the games didn’t change much, 
the scores were lower and the important 
illusion of competition was created. 

What did change, clearly, was the style 
of play. When expansion teams resorted 
to a “dump the puck out” defensive 
game, they forced the better teams to 
“dump it in and chase” on offense. This 
makes for a game with a definite defen¬ 
sive orientation. Possession means little. 
Between the goal areas the puck serves 
only as a rallying point for the action. 
Controlling the man is more important 
than controlling the puck, and controlling 
the zone is more important than both. Of¬ 
fense has come to be principally the ap¬ 
plication of defensive skills in the offen¬ 
sive zone—forechecking, body checking, 
strength, toughness. Only after all the 
scrum action in the corners, behind the 
net. along the boards and in front of the 
net do offensive skills come into play— 
as possession is gained and the puck is 
moved quickly and automatically to the 
point, the slot or in front of the net for a 
shot on goal. 

Normally, a shift in the offense- 
defense balance of a game results in a 
league's intervening with rule changes. 
Mounds are lowered, strike zones made 
smaller, balls made more lively, "hand 
checking” and “bump and run” made il¬ 
legal. But the NHL did not intervene, be¬ 
cause restoring the offense-defense bal- 
conlinucd 
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ance would have meant further widening 
the weak-strong team imbalance. 

The NHL further encouraged “com¬ 
petition” through its passive attitude to¬ 
ward intimidation and violence, because 
the weak survive only by defense and its 
aberrations. Hockey’s most dramatic 
form of violence—and sport’s most cu¬ 
rious—is fighting. Part of the Canadian 
hockey mythology is that fighting is an in¬ 
herent part of the game, that in any game 
in which the playing surface is enclosed 
and players carry sticks and travel at 
speeds approaching 30 mph, collisions 
will occur and. with accidental or inten¬ 
tional rule violations, create violent feel¬ 
ings and. ergo, fights. Moreover, we arc 
told, fighting has its positive side; it acts 
to release the pent-up aggression that 
might otherwise find expression in more 
dangerous stick swinging. 

We have not yet found an explanation 
for the European game, which uses the 
same enclosed area (albeit a slightly larg¬ 
er one), where players carry the same 
sticks and travel even faster and yet man¬ 
age to avoid fights. For a long time we an¬ 
swered with the non sequitur, “Well. 



after all. who’s better?” We are now 
searching for a sequitur. 

Nor have we found an explanation for 
anthropologist Richard Sipes. Unfortu¬ 
nately. while the league had read its 
Freud on vro/ence (“drive-discharge”), it 
had neglected its Sipes. In what has come 
to be the prevailing view on the subject. 
Sipes explained violence not as a human 
potential requiring release, but rather as 
one that, once released, is learned and re¬ 
peated, i.e., violence feeds—it does not 
starve—violence. 

The 1970s have seen fighting elevated 
from a supposedly inherent and sponta¬ 
neous act to the level of a conscious and 
contrived tactic, and its most successful 
proponent, the Philadelphia Flyers, won 
consecutive Stanley Cups. 

The NHL encouraged fighting by not 
doing enough to discourage it. (Contrast 
this with the NBA’s treatment of fight¬ 
ing.) The fines levied were small and usu¬ 
ally paid by the clubs as “team strate¬ 
gy.” The referees were directed to uphold 
their credo, “Thou shalt not decide the 
outcome of the game,” and by non-fea¬ 
sance violated it. And the Flyers encour¬ 
aged it by winning. 

But then the Flyers lost and the Ca- 
nadiens have not lost since. The hockey 
Cold War is over. The arms race has been 
rolled back. Even the Flyers have been 
“born again.” Goons have not been en¬ 
tirely eliminated, but they are found more 
on benches as deterrents than on the ice 
as instigators. It was not the league that 
discouraged violence. It was a better 
team with a different style that did. 

The Canadiens are a special team. We 
are told we are special because we are 
more than just a hockey team. We are 
told we have an impact on our fans far 
greater than the result of the last game 
or the last season. We are told that we 
embody the spirit and the aspirations of 
the people of Quebec. And since Nov. 
15, 1976, the date the province elected a 
government dedicated to an independent 
Quebec, the Canadiens have become all 
things to all parties. To Canadian fed¬ 
eralists, we represent the Canadian 
dream that works—a team made up al¬ 
most equally of French- and English- 
speaking players, working in harmony 
and friendship and succeeding. To the 
Quebec independantistes. we represent 
the first stirrings of Quebecois pride in a 
child. To the Quebec federalists, we are 
both; we are Quebec and we are Canada 
together. 


Closer to the ice. we are a Montreal 
Forum, filled not with seats but with peo¬ 
ple—elegant, excited people. We are 
Roger Doucet singing O Canada more 
than 40 times a season, each time as if it 
were his first. We are a dressing room 
that quotes poetry. Along one wall, in 
French and in English, words from In 
Flanders Fields are directed from the 
pictured faces of former Canadiens now 
in the Hockey Hall of Fame to their suc¬ 
cessors below. To you from failing hands 
we throw the torch; be yours to hold it 
high. It is a torch that has been passed 
down a seemingly endless line of Cana- 
dien greats—Vezina. Morenz, Richard. 
Blake. Harvey, Plante, Geoffrion. Beli- 
veau, Lafleur.... 

But it is “on the ice” that makes us a 
special team. The poetry, the analysis, 
the ambience, the pride would all find a 
home somewhere else if we did not win. 
If wc did not win, no one would want us 
as a symbol or as an institution. But we 
do win and often—the last four Stanley 
Cups in a row, six of the last nine, 15 of 
the last 25, 22 in all. And it is the way 
we win—we play “good hockey." We 
also play tough hockey, but our tough¬ 
ness resides in the mind, not in the fist. 
Even though most fans root for the un¬ 
derdog. when we win there are remark¬ 
ably few hard feelings. It is as if every¬ 
one joins in a requiem in celebration of 
“good hockey.” 

We are a team without excuses. There 
are no convenient crutches to be found 
in the city, the fans, the management, 
the coaching, your teammates or in the 
other teams. We aren’t going to be beat¬ 
en because of lack of support, a bad trade, 
poor coaching or a better team. If wc 
lose, it will be our fault. 

We are a team that has “those nights,” 
those nights when the game finds a level 
you didn’t know existed. Those magic 
nights when everything you do and ev¬ 
erything the guy next to you does, and ev¬ 
erything the guy next to him ... when 
everything the team does, works. On 
those nights we know we are part of 
something special. When it is over and 
we are back in the dressing room wc just 
look at ourselves in wonderment, shake 
our heads, roll our eyes and giggle. It is 
a time when all you can say is “unbe¬ 
lievable” over and over again, but that's 
all you need to say. It is a time when 
you look around the dressing room and 
can think only good things and feel only 
good feelings. 

continued 
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Zenith Audio Components. 
Specs, specs &. more specs. 


You know the Zenith name 
means great television. Now it 
means great audio, too. Check 
out some of the specs. 

SPECS ON POWER 

Zenith’s MC7051 receiver 
delivers 40 watts per channel 
minimum. With both channels 
driven into 8 ohms from 20 to 
20,000 Hz, there’s only 0.05% or 
less Total Harmonic Distortion. 
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The pre-amp section provides 
excellent tone with a minimum of 
distortion. There are Hi and Lo fil¬ 
ters. A loudness switch. Two-way 
tape monitor. And much more. 

The tuner has IC’s and ceramic 
filters to help eliminate noise and 
station interference. A Phase- 
Locked Loop MPX-IC gives pin¬ 
point stereo separation by lock¬ 
ing onto the stereo signal of the 
station you select. 

SPECS ON SOUND 


Iso o 

Allegro 4000 speakers are so 
efficient that comparable-sized 
air suspension speakers need 
twice the amplifier power to 
match their sound reproduction. 

They’re accurate, too. As illus¬ 
trated here, the Allegro 4000 
response curve is so flat, it 
hardly looks like a curve at all. 

The Allegro 4000 has a 12-inch 
cone type woofer with a high 
excursion phenolic voice coil. A 


The raised platter is heavy 
die-cast and lathe-cut aluminum 
weighing nearly three pounds. The 
tone arm is a highly sensitive, 
static-balanced S shape made of 
tubular aluminum for a gentle 
tracking force. Combined with a 
high quality magnetic cartridge, 
you get excellent performance 
and tracking. 

The MC9050 also includes 
strobe, anti-skate control and 
bidirectional hydraulically- 
damped cueing. 


midrange with a 5-inch cone in its 
own subenclosure. And a brilliant 
314-inch horn tweeter. 

Allegro 4000’s, like all Allegro 
speakers, also feature a tuned port 
that uses air pumped by the 
woofer to extend and reinforce the 
bass response. And helps reduce 
distortion. 

And for final fine tuning, the 
treble and midrange controls are 
right up front. 

SPECS ON DIRECT DRIVE 

Zenith’s MC9050 direct-drive, 
semi-automatic turntable 
eliminates "cogging” because 
torque remains constant. You get 
no hesitation. And better than 
-70dB of rumble. At 0.03% 
WRMS, wow and flutter are 
virtually eliminated. 


SPECS ON TAPE 


For fast start ups, Zenith’s 
MC9070 Stereo Cassette Deck 
depends on a reliable high-torque, 
frequency-governed DC motor. 
There are three-position bias and 
equalization switches that assure 
you optimum frequency response 
on any type of tape: 30 to 15,000 
Hz on normal, 30 to 15,000 Hz on 
CrO -2 and 30 to 16,000 Hz on FeCr. 




You get twin VU meters. And 
you can set the level for each 
channel during record. 

To make your recording and 
playback even better, we included 
a Dolby* Noise Reduction system. 

THERE’S MORE TO ZENITH 
THAN SPECS, SPECS, SPECS 

What really counts is the 
sound. So stop by your nearby 
Zenith dealer and listen closely 
to the full line of components he 
has to offer. And let your ears be 
the final judge. 


Audio. The Flipside of Zenith. 

































continued 


We are a team and individuals ma¬ 
turing together. We have lived through 
rival leagues and free agentry, and we 
continue to win. We come to Montreal, 
we stay, we retire. We turn over by nat¬ 
ural causes, not trades or free agentry. 

We are all entering a time in sports, 
particularly in pro basketball, in which 
teams mature to win championships be¬ 
fore their individual members do. Those 
winning teams are composed of players 
on the way up who are too involved with 
winning to be involved with themselves. 
When the players do mature and reach 
their peaks, they invariably do it some¬ 
where else after they have become free 
agents and their original team is already 
on the way down. Rarely do we see the 
full flowering of player and team togeth¬ 
er. In Montreal, it is an annual event. 

It is being special that makes the Ca- 
nadiens special. It is the rare opportunity 
to be a part of something special that 
brings you to Montreal and keeps you 
there. There are very few chances to work 
with the best to become the best, so when 
you get the chance, you grab it. That is 
what has made the Canadiens a special 
team, that is what continues to make 
them special. This is not something that 
is automatically renewed, however. Win¬ 
ning never is. Once the Canadiens be¬ 
come even just another good team, the 
problems everyone else faces will become 
theirs as well. Therein lies the solution, 
and the problem. 

But remaining special is very hard. It 
means being strong enough to succeed 
in the present and secure the future at 
the same time. The Canadiens built their 
strength during the time of the profes¬ 
sional sponsorship of minor hockey, ex¬ 
panded it during the early draft years 
(when they had priority French-speak¬ 
ing picks) and made it grow dramatically 
with expansion. Those times are past. Ex¬ 
tra draft picks are harder to come by; 
the minor leagues are depleted; and in 
the last year the Canadiens have lost 
three critical management people—Gen¬ 
eral Manager Sam Pollock, Coach Scot¬ 
ty Bowman and Director of Player Per¬ 
sonnel A1 MacNeil, who safeguarded and 
deepened the Canadiens’ tradition. 

What remains is very good. Moreover, 
having a tradition of great players, coach¬ 
es and managers means having a tradi¬ 
tion of replacing great players, coaches 
and managers. And the Canadiens have 
obviously done that well. But while the 
Canadiens’ present strength remains 


largely intact, it is no longer of the mag¬ 
nitude to secure the future. That is the 
major change. Now, more than the law 
of averages threatens the Canadiens’ 
preeminence. 

Have the Canadiens been good for 
hockey? They’ve been essential. They 
have set standards of management and 
quality of play for the rest of the league 
to follow, and hockey is far richer for it. 
The Canadiens’ dilemma is that they will 
have increased difficulty in meeting that 
standard themselves. 

Now we look ahead to the '80s. While 
most fans have chosen to remember the 
Soviet victory over the NHL All-Stars 
in last February’s Challenge Cup as more 
decisive than it was, it is at least argu¬ 
able that it represented for us the first 
step down the other side of the compet¬ 
itive mountain. The second and third 
games of that series exposed the danger¬ 
ously one-dimensional nature of our 
game. Until that time. Soviet-NHL games 
had assumed a predictable pattern. The 
NHL would generate a wide territorial 
edge in play, continuously applying pres¬ 
sure in the Soviet zone; the Soviets would 
counter with Vladislav Tretiak’s strong 
goaltending and a quick-breaking, oppor¬ 
tunistic offense. But in the Challenge Cup 
the Soviets widened the scope of their of¬ 
fense—adding pursuit to their possession 
style—and improved their defensive 
game by adding quickness, toughness and 
patience. And they took away our game. 

Simply doing what we’ve been do¬ 
ing—only better—may not be good 
enough. Before the Challenge Cup I 
thought back on the mixed results that I 
had had in games against the Soviet team, 
and I wondered if I was simply not made 
for the quickness of the international 
game. I asked myself, “Am I a dinosaur? 
Am I simply too big to adapt?” After 
the most recent series, perhaps the more 
appropriate question was: “Are we all di¬ 
nosaurs? Are we all traveling on our bel¬ 
lies when others are using wings?" 

We have suffered the fate of origina¬ 
tors and developers Our styles and struc¬ 
tures have become conservative and bu¬ 
reaucratic. Our ofT-ice preoccupations 
have caused, if not a deterioration, at 
least not the expected advancement of 
our game. We have existed too long in 
the isolation of superiority. Others have 
met the challenge of the latecomer by 
adopting a progressive style, an exper¬ 
imental approach and, above all, a com¬ 
mitment. The Soviets have used the Ca¬ 


nadian game as a standard, but they have 
scrupulously avoided using it as a mod¬ 
el They prefer to hide in the splendid iso¬ 
lation provided by an ocean and a cul¬ 
ture and develop their own school of 
hockey. 

The U.S. has not been so lucky. Hav¬ 
ing no place to hide, it has found itself 
in the shadow of a dominant neighbor. 
Perhaps because of inexperience, it has 
not learned the lesson of the small—to 
compete you must be progressive. In¬ 
stead, it has been content to tag along as 
a smaller and less successful version of 
Canadian hockey. The irony is rich. 

The rapid development of Soviet hock¬ 
ey, however, should provide the U.S. 
with the stimulus and the self-confidencc 
necessary to chart its own course and put 
its imprint on the sport from its own 
sports heritage, just as the Europeans 
have from theirs. One can only hope so. 
The U.S. game needs it. The Canadian 
game needs it, too. Cultural and polit¬ 
ical differences may make the Soviet style 
a deniable model to the NHL. Not so a 
distinctive U.S. model. 

Canada needs some impetus to be¬ 
come what historically it has not been— 
a progressive country. We have lived off 
our European parents and off our rich re¬ 
source inheritance. In hockey, we have 
lived off our climate and our head start. 
We have never had to live by our wits. 
To stay competitive, we are going to have 
to learn. 

We don’t need to remake our game; in¬ 
deed, we couldn’t even if we wanted to. 
But we must inject greater variety and 
balance into it. We need more speed, 
quickness and “possession” skills (stick¬ 
handling, passing, etc.), which wc have 
not only neglected but have also actually 
discouraged with the small ice surfaces 
of our rinks, bigger players, imbalance 
of skills and teams, “permittablc fouls” 
and violence. 

I went to school for 21 years. 1 lived 
with my parents for 18 years. I’ve been 
married for nine years. I played hockey 
for 25 years. Although it was my occu¬ 
pation for only nine years, it has been 
my preoccupation all my life. I will miss 
it very much. I will now become what 1 
always was before this too-brief hiatus— 
a fan. 

In the ’70s. wc discovered what hock¬ 
ey isn’t—and shouldn't be. In the '80s, 
we can concentrate on what it can be 
and should be. 

We’ll all be watching. 

CONTINUED 
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Discover Camel Lights 
satisfaction. 


The Camel World of satisfaction 
comes to low tar smoking. 


This is where it all started. Camel quality, 
now in a rich tasting Camel blend for smooth, 
low tar smoking. Camel Lights brings the 
solution to taste in low tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 









What a man serves is often a reflection of the man. 


Seagrams V.O. 

The symbol of imported luxury. Bottled in Canada. 

Enjoy our quality in moderation. 

* Canadian whisky. A blend of Canada's finest whiskies. 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 


HOCKEY 1979-80 


SCOUTING REPORTS 


Bigger, Not Better 

by E.n. Swift 


A 


bout the nicest thing that can be said of the forth* 
i coming NHL season is that the merger with :he 
[ havoc-wreaking WHA is a fait accompli. Four sur¬ 
vivors of the WHA—Winnipeg, Edmonton, Quebec and 
Hartford—are now members, though sheared ones, of the 
NHL’s bloated 21-team fold. Each of the new clubs was al¬ 
lowed to protect only two skaters and two goalies from its 
WHA roster, and most of the WHA’s stars were swept up 
by the established clubs that owned their NHL rights. The 
result: the rich got richer; the poor got reamed, steamed 
and dry-cleaned; and league parity was set back another 
five years. In the clubby, myopic world of the NHL, plus 
ga change.'plus c'est la mime chose. 

Oddly, last season was a banner one for parity in the 
NHL. Of the top six teams of 1977-78, only the New York Is¬ 
landers improved their record. In the meantime, five 
of the bottom seven teams did better. While the dif¬ 
ference between the best (Islanders) and worst (Col¬ 
orado Rockies) records was still a gargantuan 74 
points, the gap was 10 points smaller than it had 
been in 1977-78. Things appeared to be heading in 
the right direction. 

Unfortunately, that disparity should widen con¬ 
siderably this season. The unbalanced schedule that 
tended to pit the weak against the weak more often 
than against the strong, and was largely responsible 
for the closer competition last season, has been aban¬ 
doned. Now each team will play every other NHL 
club four times, twice at home, twice on the road. 

The Islanders, Philadelphia, the Rangers and At¬ 
lanta—Patrick Division rivals who had the first-, 
fourth-, fifth- and sixth-best records in the NHL in 
1978-79—will play each other only four times in¬ 
stead of eight. That alone should ensure that they 
will pull farther away from the pack. 

In most sports, one talks about who will make 
the playoffs. In hockey, one talks about who will 
miss them. It isn’t easy. The five teams with the 
worst records will end their seasons on April 6—re¬ 
gardless of their standings in division or conference. 
which are meaningless under the present format. In 
all, NHL teams will play a total of 840 regular-sea¬ 
son games to eliminate five of 21 teams. Doesn’t it 
just set your blood racing with anticipation? Which 
five will miss out? How about St. Louis, Vancou¬ 
ver. Hartford, Edmonton and Winnipeg? Which of 


the surviving 16 will make it through the Spring Classic, 
the Second Season, the playoffs, to win the Stanley Cup? 
Well, wriggle into your snuggies, aficionados , it’s going to 
be a long, long winter—and spring. This thing might not be 
decided until the Fourth of July. 

New Coaches Nowhere is the inbreeding of the 
NHL more apparent than in the area of coaching changes. 
Seven of the 17 old clubs have new coaches, but only one. 
CHICAGO, has a man who has never coached in the NHL 
before. He is Eddie Johnston, a much-traveled former goal- 
tender, who promises to have the Black Hawks play a more 
wide-open brand of hockey than they did the past two sea¬ 
sons under Bob Pulford, now the full-time general man¬ 
ager. Johnston takes over a team that has lost a record 16 
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consecutive playoff games. How much more offensive can 
you get? The Hawks traded aw'ay their most productive scor¬ 
er. Ivan Boldirev, near the end of last season and received 
Atlanta captain Tom Lysiak in return. The Windy City gave 
Lysiak a severe case of the chills, and he played 14 games 
for the Hawks without scoring a goal. Two players Chicago 
reclaimed from the Winnipeg Jets. Terry Ruskowski and 
Rich Preston, should add some life to the offense, and if all 
else fails, there’s always the Golden Jet, Bobby Hull, whom 
the Hawks have been trying to reacquire from Winnipeg. 
Hull. 39, would provide some nice nostalgia, especially if 
he skates on the same line with 39-year-old Stan Mikita. 
But unfortunately Hull and Mikita would still be the Hawks’ 
best players—save for 36-year-old Tony Esposito, who has 
signed on for another year in goal. 

ATLANTA’S playoff record is nearly as bad as Chica¬ 
go’s. The Flames have won nary a Stanley Cup series, los¬ 
ing 12 of 13 games. Last year’s playoff loss to Toronto cost 
Coach Fred Creighton his job, and Al MacNeil was lured 
away from Montreal’s front office to replace him. The of¬ 
fense, which already included 100-plus point scorers Bob 
MacMillan and Guy Chouinard and 35-goal scorer Boldi¬ 
rev. has been bolstered by the addition of Center Kent Nils¬ 
son, a Swede (no relation to the Rangers’ Ulf) who scored 
107 points in each of the past two seasons with Winnipeg. 
On defense, Phil Russell, who came in the Boldirev-Lysiak 
trade, will work alongside Brad Marsh. Atlanta's top draft 
choice in 1978. and MacNeil will attempt to teach the 
Flames the Montreal-style team defense. Twenty-year-old 
Pat Riggin. who played last year for Birmingham of the 
WHA. will give overworked and often inconsistent Dan 
Bouchard relief in the nets. 

Creighton has moved on to BOSTON, “I’ve got a pretty 
tough act to follow,” he moans and for good reason. He 
may have some trouble keeping Don (Grapes) Cherry’s free- 
spirited lunch-pail Bruins working together. John Wensink 
scored 28 goals for Cherry last year, a total he is not likely 
to accumulate in the rest of his career, and Rick Middleton 
developed into a 38-goal scorer. On defense. Brad Park has 
bad knees, Mike Milbury is coming off an undistinguished 
year, and Gary Doak. Rick Smith and Dick Redmond per¬ 
form well only within the narrow confines of the Boston Gar¬ 
den rink, which is only 83'xl91'—compared to the NHL 
norm of 85'x200'—and is probably the Bruins’ greatest as¬ 
set. First-round draft picks Raymond Bourque, 18, the top 
junior defenseman in Quebec last season, and Brad Mc- 
Crimmon could break in as instant regulars. Championships, 
however, are not won with rookie defensemen. 

COLORADO made all the right moves in the off-sea¬ 
son. but with 15 wins in 80 games last year, the Rockies 
had to. They hired Cherry away from the Bruins and hung 
on to the league’s No. 1 pick in the draft by refusing an 
offer of three Montreal regulars. With that pick, the Rock¬ 
ies selected Rob (Rammer) Ramage, another of Birming¬ 
ham’s “Baby Bulls.” Ramage is the best defenseman to come 
into the NHL since Barry (Bubba) Beck, with whom he 
will now be paired. These two could save the franchise. 


True, the offense scored only 210 goals last year, fewest in 
the league, but if Cherry can get 28 goals out of Wensink, 
just imagine what he might do with temperamental Wilf 
Paiement. Though their goaltcnding is abysmal, the Rock¬ 
ies could be the most improved team in the league. 

When Cherry reads about the problems besetting the 
MONTREAL Canadiens, he sounds a little like Sour Grapes. 
“Why couldn’t all this have happened when I was coaching 
the Bruins?” he says. In rapid succession during the off-sea¬ 
son, MacNeil left. Coach Scotty Bowman defected to Buf¬ 
falo. Goalie Ken Dryden retired, and Center Jacques Le- 
maire went off to play and coach in Switzerland. But the 
Canadiens, who will be going for a record-tying fifth straight 
Stanley Cup, have a way of landing on their feet. In an out¬ 
rageously one-sided deal, Montreal sent Pat Hughes, a re¬ 
serve forward, and minor league Goaltender Bob Holland to 
Pittsburgh for Denis Herron and a draft choice. Herron. 27, 
is one of the top five goalies in hockey, and he and Bunny 
Larocque will give Les Canadiens depth and experience. Al¬ 
though Lemaire will be sorely missed, most especially by 
linematc Guy Lafleur, Montreal still has the best bunch of 
centers in the league—Pierre Mondou, Mark Napier, Doug 
Risebrough, Doug Jarvis and Pierre Larouche. And all those 
game-controlling defensemen—Larry Robinson, Serge Sa- 
vard and Guy Lapointe—are still in town. The biggest im¬ 
ponderable in Montreal is not what is on the bench, but who 
is behind it. Bernie Geoffrion has left Atlanta’s broadcast 
booth to coach his former team, a selection that has received 
approval from the fans and, presumably, the Boomer’s son. 
Danny, a WHA refugee who will be trying to make the Ca¬ 
nadiens. But this may be the year Montrealers finally realize 
how good a coach Bowman was. Ze Boom-Boom, he eez a 
nice fellow, mais - 

Bowman takes over as general manager and coach of the 
BUFFALO Sabres, who tied Colorado for the distinction of 
being the NHL’s least-improved team last year by scoring 17 
fewer points than they did in 1977-78 and dropping from 
fourth to seventh place in the overall standings. Although the 
personnel remains essentially the same. Bowman has the 
makings of the sort of winner he molded in Montreal. Don 
Luce and Craig Ramsay are checking forwards in the man¬ 
ner of Bob Gainey and Doug Jarvis; Richard Martin is a 
sharpshooter k la Steve Shutt; and Gilbert Perreault, a mas¬ 
terly skater and scorer, could approach Lafleur in overall 
brilliance if he ever learns to use his teammates. At the very 
least, the Sabres will boast the most impressive hockey brain 
trust this side of Moscow. As assistants. Bowman has recruit¬ 
ed Roger Neilson. the scholarly ex-Maple Leaf coach, and 
former Montreal handyman Jimmy Roberts. 

There’s a little reunion going on across the lake in TO¬ 
RONTO, where owner Harold Ballard, who fired Punch Im- 
lach a decade ago, rehired him as general manager. Imlach 
promptly named Floyd Smith as the new coach, the same 
Floyd Smith he fired two years ago when both were with Buf¬ 
falo. Aside from Darryl Sittler, Larry McDonald and No. 1 
draft pick Laurie Boschmann, there are no Leafs who can 
score with any great proficiency. The defense, led by Borjc 
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Salming, Ian Turnbull and Mike Palmateer. who was prob¬ 
ably the league's best goalie in the second half of last sea¬ 
son. ranked fourth overall. But this team is on its way south, 
unlike the ticket prices in Maple Leaf Gardens, which Bal¬ 
lard has increased by another 20%. 

new Faces The suspicion is that if Coach A1 Ar¬ 
bour doesn’t win it all this year, there will be many new 
faces on the NEW YORK Islanders by the start of the 1980- 
81 season. Face 1 would be that of a new coach. The Is¬ 
landers have been upset before the Stanley Cup finals for 
two years in a row, and on both occasions Mike Bossy. 
Bryan Trottier. Clark Gillies and Denis Potvin. all extraor¬ 
dinary during the regular season, performed erratically when 
it mattered most. Time will tell if this will become a rite of 
spring on Long Island. Otherwise, the team appears strong¬ 
er than ever. Defensemen Gerry Hart and Pat Price and For¬ 
ward Eddie Westfall (now a team broadcaster) are gone, 
with Hart and Price being replaced by 6'2", 215-pound 
Dave (Bam-Bam) Langevin, claimed from Edmonton, and 
rookie Mike Hordy. Another newcomer is 27-year-old For¬ 
ward Anders Kallur. voted the best player in Sweden last sea¬ 
son. Now, wherefore art thou, heart? 


The magical playoff performance of the NEW YORK 
Rangers gave the game a much-needed breath of fresh air 
last spring, but General Manager-Coach Fred Shero will be 
hard pressed to match his first season in the Big Apple. 
Phil Esposito is not likely to log enough ice time to score an¬ 
other 42 goals, and beyond Anders Hedberg and UJf Nils¬ 
son. there are no other distinguished forwards, just a raft of 
rather good ones, including rookie Doug Sulliman. The 
Rangers are hoping that Goalie John Davidson, who un¬ 
derwent an operation on his sciatic nerve in August, will per¬ 
form his Stanley Cup heroics all season long. The nagging 
question: Who will throw the warmup pucks into the bal¬ 
conies now that Nick Fotiu has moved to Hartford? 

The tough question in PHILADELPHIA is: How do you 
replace a retired Bernie Parent? Answer: Let Bernie worry 
about it. Operating under the theory that it takes two to 
make a clone, the Flyers have hired both Jacques Plante 
and Parent to work with their goalies, most notably Phil 
Myre, whom they acquired from St. Louis. Bobby Clarke 
has given up his captaincy to become a playing assistant 
coach, further evidence that, at 30, he is nearing the end of 
his career. Scoring punch, sorely missing a year ago, figures 
to be provided by top draft choice Brian Propp, a 5' 9". 185- 
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pound left wing who had an eye-popping 94 goals and 100 as¬ 
sists last year as an amateur. 

In return for Myre. ST. LOUIS received Center Blake 
Dunlop and Defenseman Rick Lapointe. The Blues also ac¬ 
quired 24-year-old Bryan Maxwell, a 6'3", 215-pound de¬ 
fenseman who played briefly for Minnesota. The line of 
Brian Sutler, Wayne Babych and Bernie Federko scored a 
total of 99 goals last year, and No. I draft pick Perry Turn- 
bull should play regularly at left wing. But the Blues had 
the league’s worst defensive record in 1978-79, and they 
may well duplicate that dubious achievement this season. 

MINNESOTA was the most improved team in hockey 
last year, bettering its 1977-78 record by 23 points, thanks 
largely to its absorption of players from the defunct Cleve¬ 
land Barons. The North Stars will improve again in ’79-’80. 
this time because of an easier schedule and some first-rate 
draft choices. Defenseman Craig Hartsburg, yet another of 
Birmingham’s “Baby Bulls,” was the sixth player picked; 
he is a good rushing defenseman and should fit in well with 
Gary Sargent and Brad Maxwell. If General Manager Lou 
Nanne lures former Canadien Bill Nyrop out of retirement. 
Minnesota will have a very solid defense, and Gilles Mc- 
loche is an excellent goalie. On offense. Center Bobby Smith, 
Rookie of the Year in 1978-79. will be helped by another 
first-round draft choice. Left Wing Tom McCarthy, who 
scored 69 goals in junior competition. 

WASHINGTON improved its goal production by 78 last 
season, the biggest jump in the league. With young players 
such as forwards Dennis Maruk and Ryan Walter and De¬ 
fenseman Robert Picard, the Caps have a promising nu¬ 
cleus. The offense will be bolstered by 20-year-old Mike 
Gartner, who played last season with the Cincinnati Sting¬ 
ers—R.I.P.—and scored 27 goals. Pierre Bouchard, anoth¬ 
er former Canadien, will help the defense, but the goal¬ 
tending is likely to be a shortcoming, with Flyer castoff 
Wayne Stephenson sharing the load with Gary Inness. 

The LOS ANGELES Kings and DETROIT Red Wings 
amicably ended their legal battle over the rights to Center 
Dale McCourt. In an out-of-court settlement, Detroit kept 
McCourt but gave up Center Andre St. Laurent and its first- 
round draft picks in each of the next two years. Pretty steep. 
The Kings used this year’s first-round pick—only the third 
one they had in their 12-ycar history—to select Defenseman 
Jay Wells. Mario Lessard turned in a 3.10 goals-against av¬ 
erage, making the fans forget the departed Rogie Vachon, 
who went to Detroit in the original McCourt 
deal. And Marcel Dionne is coming off a 
130-point season. 

Red Wings fans would like to forget not 
only Vachon but also all of last season. Va¬ 
chon is back in goal, but now as the No. 2 
man behind Jimmy Rutherford. The Wings 
have traded for Pete Mahovlich to fill the 
gap at center, and brother Frank. 41. is try¬ 
ing to make the team. 

PITTSBURGH is in trouble unless 22- 
year-old Greg Millen can perform the mir¬ 


acles that Herron did in goal. Even if he can. everyone in the 
front office should be lynched on principle—for making such 
a risky deal with a team that has won four straight Stanley 
Cups. VANCOUVER pins its hopes on three players who 
were sidelined with injuries much of last season: Center Bill 
Derlago, Goalie Glen Hanlon and Defenseman Kevin Mc¬ 
Carthy, acquired from Philadelphia last December for Den¬ 
nis Ververgaert. 

new Teams The only area in which these four clubs 
do not need sympathy is season tickets. EDMONTON has 
sold more than 15,300, which means that the Edmonton Col¬ 
iseum will be filled to capacity every time the Oilers play 
there. The Oilers’ main attraction is 18-year-old Wayne 
Gretzky, who last year signed a 21-year contract at center 
ice on his birthday. To protect Gretzky, who scored 46 
goals and had 64 assists last season, the Oilers gave a second- 
round draft choice to Minnesota for the Friendly Giant, 
Dave Semenko, who is billed as the undefeated heavyweight 
champ of the WHA. The other Dryden, Dave, the WHA’s 
Most Valuable Player in 1978-79, is in goal, but the defense 
was severely weakened by the loss of Dave Langevin (Is¬ 
landers) and Paul Shmyr (Minnesota). 

QUEBEC has sold all 10,656 of its seats for the season, 
and on the ice the Nordiques will fare better than any of 
their former WHA brothers. They have four exciting for¬ 
wards in Robbie Ftorck, Marc Tardif. Real Cloutier and 
Serge Bernier, and NHL veterans Gerry Hart and Dave Farr- 
ish will help a generally weak defense. But it will be a while 
before the Nordiques repeat the back-to-back Stanley Cups 
won by the Quebec Bulldogs in 1912 and 1913. 

WINNIPEG won three WHA championships in seven 
years, but gone are the Ulf Nilssons, Anders Hedbergs, Bob¬ 
by Hulls, Joe Daleys, Kent Nilssons, Terry Ruskowskis and 
Rich Prestons who wrought those triumphs. General Man¬ 
ager John Ferguson is trying to replace the departed speed 
and finesse with youth and brawn. The Jets’ first choice in 
the amateur draft was a winger named Jimmy (the Ox) 
Mann, and Ferguson expects Mann will add “quite a lot of 
backbone.” Defensemen Lars-Erik Sjoberg and Scott Camp¬ 
bell are both first rate, but this will be the weakest team Win¬ 
nipeg has put on the ice in five seasons. 

When HARTFORD abandons the 7,574-seal Springfield, 
Mass. Civic Center, sometime around New Year's Day. 
for the expanded 15,000-scat, newly roofed arena in Hart¬ 
ford, it probably will have the worst rec¬ 
ord in hockey. Twenty-seven of the Whal¬ 
ers’ first 40 games are on the road. Their 
offense is “led” by 39-year-old Dave 
Keon—egad!—now that Mark Howe is 
shifting to defense, where Rick Ley. Gor¬ 
die Roberts and former Bruin Al Sims give 
the Whalers their only strength. And, nos¬ 
talgia fans, it looks as if the Old Man may 
not make it back. At 51. Gordie Howe is 
contemplating retirement. And this time 
he may mean it. end 


Predictions 

FINAL FOUR 

Buffalo Sabres 
Montreal Canadiens 
New York Islanders 
New York Rangers 

STANLEY CUP CHAMPION 

Islanders 


50 
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>A SPECIAL 28 PAGE 
ADVERTISING SECTION THAT 
RECOUNTS SOME OF THE 
FOLKLORE SURROUNDING 
AMERICA'S SINGULAR 
SPORTING EVENT...THE 
WORLD SERIES OF BASEBALL. 


THE WORLD SERIES 
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hen Reggie Jackson 
knocked a Charlie Hough 
knuckleball into the distant Yankee 
Stadium centerfield bleachers for his 
third home run of the game on the 
memorable night of October 18, 
1977, he had done something more 
than merely ensure a New 'l ork 
World Series victory. He had es¬ 
tablished spiritual communion with 
the hallowed Bambino, the most no¬ 
table baseball player of them all, 
Babe Ruth. 

For in the 75-year history of 
America’s foremost sporting event, 
only The Babe had previously hit 
three home runs in a game. Fie had 
done it twice, in 1926 and 1928. Like 
Jackson, Ruth had performed his 


superb feats while wearing a Yankee 
uniform. Like Jackson, Ruth had 
done it while carrying the self- 
imposed burden of being baseball’s 
most visible public figure. 

The important factor, however, is 
that Jackson had entered his name 
alongside the Babe’s in the record 
book while playing the same game. 
No basketball record set in 1928, for 
example, has any meaning today. 
The players of that era were much 
smaller, the equipment was different 
and even the basic rules were differ¬ 
ent. Dutch Dehnert and Bill Walton 
each wore shorts while playing, but 
the similarity of their respective en¬ 
deavors ends there. Likewise, the 
concept and execution of football 


today bears no resemblance to the 
game of Grantland Rice's Four 
Horsemen. Ice hockey comparisons 
arc similar, but irrelevant, since out¬ 
side of certain urban areas, the sport 
remains on the back burner of 
America’s sporting consciousness. 

But even the presence of artificial 
turf, the designated hitter rule, lights 
and vastly improved gloves—the 
better for Graig Nettles to frustrate 
Steve Garvey—does nothing to alter 
baseball’s basic structure. The game 
stabilized most of its rules and its 
concepts early in this century. 

Home team bats last. A 6-4-3 dou¬ 
ble play is a 6-4-3 double play. High 
and tight followed by low' and away 
will still retire 90 percent of any bat- 


Cover: Brian Doyle replaced Willie Randolph ai second 
base lor the Yanks in 1978 and hit a team-high .438. 

This page clockwise from right: The Mels' Tommie Agee 
grabbed two line drives to deep center and smacked a 
home run in New York s 5-0 third game victory over 
Baltimore in 1969: Babe Ruth batted over .300 six times 
and in 1928 hit a record .625; Rusty Staub connected tor 
four hits, including a home run and drove in five runs to 
lead the Mets to a 6-1 triumph over Oakland in the fourth 
game of the 1973 series; the Dodgers’ Steve Garvey batted 
.375 in the 1977 loss to the Yanks and .208 in the 1978 
defeat to New York; Reggie Jackson compiled a .689 
slugging percentage in 1977 and holds the career stugg. .. 
mark (-767 through 24 games); The Yankees Graig Nettles 
set records for third baseman for most chances handled 
without an error in a six-game series (26) in 1978 and most 
assists in a six-game series (20) in 1977. both New York 
wins against Los Angeles. 














It would be tough 
to get to first base 
without us. 



Crum and Forster 


We all know what a team 
needs to get somewhere: 
strong pitching, good hit¬ 
ting, a savvy manager, and 
plenty of speed and hustle. 

But without insurance 
protection for the ball park, 
few teams, if any, could 
even take the field. The 
financial risks would be 
too great. 

Insurance isn’t just for 
when things go wrong. It 
also helps us get more out 
of life. And because insur¬ 
ance allows people to face 
financial risks they other¬ 
wise couldn’t afford, it plays 
a vital role in America’s 
free enterprise system. 

We’re proud of the insurance 
business. And the people 
involved in it. Especially our 
more than 9,000 independent 


insurance agents and brokers 
who, with us, are dedicated 
to helping insure the American 
way of life. 


In the east: U.S. Insurance Group, Morris Township. NJ. In the west: Industrial Indemnity, San Francisco, CA. 
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tine order. Don’t overthrow the cut¬ 
off man. Three strikes and you’re 
out and if you want to spend an 
hour comparing Rube Waddell with 
Ron Guidry, you’re entitled. 

1 heodore Roosevelt was presi¬ 
ll dent when baseball staged its 
first “World” Series in 1903. The ti¬ 
tle then, as now, is a misnomer, but 
with such a strident man in the 
White House, it was perfectly in 
keeping with the tenor of the times. 
For whatever baseball was being 
played was best being demonstrated 
m the good ol U.S. of A. So hang 
those Europeans, Asians and Latins. 
Let’s call it the “World Series;” after 
all, it’s our showcase. 


In the ensuing 75 years the World 
Series has more than lived up to its 
grandiose title. Some of die greatest 
exploits in American sport have 
been achieved in the World Series, 
and from the outset it has been 
charged with the full range of human 
emotion, the two most notable ones 
being exultation and shock. 

The initial upset in the World Se¬ 
ries occurred in the first Series, 
when the Boston Pilgrims (they 
would not officially become the Red 
Sox until 1907), champions ot the re¬ 
bellious American League, re¬ 
bounded from a 3-1 deficit in the 
best of nine confrontation with Na¬ 
tional League titlists Pittsburgh to 
win the inaugural, five games to 


three. To this day, nothing so stirs 
the emotions of the nation's baseball 
fans as the sight of an underdog en¬ 
try confounding the so-called "ex¬ 
perts” and knocking off a highly fa¬ 
vored team. 

Indeed, what semi-serious base¬ 
ball fan does not know something of 
the Chicago White Sox “Hitless 
Wonders,” or either of the two cele¬ 
brated “Miracles," the Braves (1914) 
and Mets(1969)? Also included in 
the roster of noted upset victors 
would be the 1954 Giants, who 
swept a Cleveland team which had 
won an American League record 111 
games, and two different Pirate 
teams, the 1960 club, which defeated 
the mighty Yankees while being out- 





Clockwise from right: Hank Gowdy 
hit an aggregate .310 for the Braves 
(1914) and the Giants (1923-4): the 
Red's Johnny Bench batted .533 and 
was named the MVP in Cincinnati’s 
sweep of the Yanks in 1976: the 
Orioles Moe Drabowsky reeled off 11 
strikeouts in 6% innings of relief 
pitching in the opening game of the 
1966 series vs, Los Angeles: Willie 
Mays grounded into three double 
plays in the fourth game vs. the 
Yankees in 1951: Larry Sherry was 
2-0 and saved two games for the 
Dodgers against the White Sox in 
1959: Catfish Hunter has pitched in 
six of the last seven World Series. 
Rollie Fingers holds the career mark 
for World Series saves with six. 











THE OFFICIAL 
35MM CAMERA OF 
THE 1980 OLYMPIC 
WINTER GAMES 


Olympic gold. Sought after, 
rarely attained. To wear it takes 
skill, dedication and a commitment 
to excellence. And one other thing. 
Like Peggy Fleming, you have to 
be the best. 

And only the best go to the 
Olympics, that's where you'll 
see Canon, the Official 35mm 
Camera of the 1980 Olympic 
Winter Games. A privilege we've 
earned through years of dedica¬ 
tion to making the best photo¬ 
graphic equipment humanly possi¬ 
ble. Equipment that has recorded 
the best in competitive sport, the 
highest in human achievements 
under some of the most adverse 
conditions in the world. At the 
Winter Games, we ll be offering 


professionals our support to 
make sure that, when the 
images really count. Canon will 
make them a success. 

You can find out for yourself 
what it's like to own the best with 
the Canon AE-1. The camera that 
started the electronic revolution in 
photography by making great pic¬ 
tures as simple as focus and dick, 
yet more affordable than ever 
thought possible. And we’re 


not the only ones who think that 
the AE-1 is the best automatic 
reflex camera you can buy. Since 
its introduction, it has become the 
most asked-for camera of its type 
in history. 

The AE-ls shutter-priority 
automatic exposure is better be¬ 
cause you pick the speed that's 
right for the subject. You get more 
qreat shots because there's 
less chance for blur. 


mam 
le 


The AE-1 also has the most auto¬ 
matic electronic flash operation on 
the market. Special "A’ Series flash 
units set your aperture and shutter 
speed while all you do is shoot. It's 
the only flash that’s as automatic as 
the camera it's made for! And with 
the inexpensive Power Winder A. 
you'll get motorized single-frame 
advance or sequences as fast as 
two shots per second. You'll stay 
on top of all the action, all the time. 

Think about what it means to 
be the best, and why Canon has 
been selected as the Official 35mm 
Camera of the 1980 Olympic Winter 
Games. You'll see it's because 
Canon gives one thing that 
the others can't match. 

Our best. 
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scared, 55-27, and the 1971 version, 
which spotted a powerful Baltimore 
team the first two games before 
coming on to win tne Series in 
seven. 

Ah, but none of these exploits can 
exceed the achievement of t he 1906 
Chicago White Sox, the “Hitless 
Wonders,” who established for all 
times that the World Series was to be 
something special by defeating their 
cross-town rivals, tne Chicago 
Cubs. The Cubs had won 116 
games, a record which still stands. 
They had a powerful lineup 
sprinkled with the names of future 
Hall of Fame members. This was the 
team of Joe Tinker, Johnny Evers, 
Johnny Kling, Frank “Wildfire” 


Schulte and the player-manacer 
known as ‘ ‘The Peerless I .eader,” 
Frank Chance. The pitching staff in¬ 
cluded the legendary Mordecai 
“Three Finger” Brown, Orval 
Overall ana Ed Reulbach. The club 
defeated second place New York by 
20 games, having won 50 of its final 
58 games. No team could have en¬ 
tered the World Series more poised 
for victory. 

The Wnite Sox, meanwhile, had 
w’on the pennant despite compiling a 
.230 team batting average, lowest in 
the league. Pitching was, quite ob¬ 
viously, the team’s strength, the 
mainstay being spitballer Ed Walsh. 
He was abetted by the likes of Nick 
Altrock, Frank “Yip” Owen and 


“Georgetown” Doc White. 

As it the thought of playing such a 
powerful team weren’t oppressive 
enough, the White Sox also had the 
seeming misfortune of entering the 
series without veteran shortstop 
George Stacey Davis, who was in¬ 
jured in the season’s final week. 
White Sox manager Fielder Jones 
was thus forced to move third base- 
man Lee Tannehill to short, and in¬ 
sert utility man George Rohe in 
Tannehill's old spot. 

But this apparent setback proved 
to be a majorhreak for the white 
Sox. Mr. Rohe emerged as the hit¬ 
ting star of the series, batting .333, 
his seven hits including two triples 
and a double. Walsh won two 



Clockwise from right: Legendary second baseman 
Johnny Evers hit .350 in the Cubs 1907 sweep of the 
Tigers: Ed Walsh won two games in the White Sox 
upset of the Cubs in 1906; Mordecai 'Three Finger' 
Brown had three career shutouts for the Cubs (1906 
vs. the White Sox. 1907 vs. Detroit. 1908 vs. the 
Tigers); Joe Garagiola had four RBIs and six hits in 
the Cards' 4-3 triumph over the Bosox in 1946: 

Frank Chance set a record for hits in a five-game 
series (eight) in the Cubs 1908 win over Detroit; the 
Cubs' Joe Tinker had a record three sacrifices in 
the fourth game of the 1906 series against the White 
Sox. 
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While our better known competitors are 
focusing on small packages... we’re tak¬ 
ing care of your full freight needs. 

WTC takes small packages like they 
do... but our full service lets you air 
freight virtually any size shipment. 

Aside from being able to take all 
your shipments... we're a tough and 
highly experienced air freight 
company. 

We can handle the emergencies 
and the problems because we’ve been 
solving them all for over 25 years. 

And now we are one of the largest for¬ 
warders in the world. 

We service over 40,000 cities 
throughout the U.S., Canada, and 
the world. 


And we have a master communications control 
center offering constant status checks on 
your shipment any place. Day or night. (An 
exclusive WTC feature.) 
At WTC AIR FREIGHT we offer 
door-to-door service. Not just air¬ 
port to airport. Service to get your 
air freight shipment where it 
needs to go. 
Quickly. Efficiently. Reliably. 

And on time. 
We get it where it’s going. The 
next time you need pro fessional full 
service air freight, call WTC. 
Because We Can Take It. 
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games, Altrock and White one 
apiece, and the White Sox walked 
off with the World Series, not to 
mention the city championship of 
Chicago. 

T his third series represented the 
first of 14 occasions in World 
Series history when the participants 
came from the same city. The only 
subsequent parochial affair which 
did not involve New York City, 
however, was the 1944 Series, when 
all six games were played in 
St. Louis’ Sportsman’s Park. That’s 
assuming that residents of Brooklyn 
don’t mind being reminded that they 
are considered as New Yorkers by 
the census bureau, as well as the tax 


collectors of New York City. 

These All-Gotham Series had 
much to do with forming the ideas 
an entire nation was to have about 
baseball in the forties and fifties. The 
1947 Yankees-Dodgers affair was the 
first nationally televised Series. 

NBC paid the sum of $65,000 
(hardly the price of a good utility 
player today) for the television 
rignts, and what the network re¬ 
ceived to work with over the next 
decade was Yankee Stadium, Ebbets 
Field and the Polo Grounds. The 
Yankees and Dodgers battled in 
1947, 1949, 1952, 1953,1955 and 
1956. The Yankees met the Giants in 
1951, as well as the Phillies in 1950. 
The only American League team to 


break the Yankee monopoly in the 
decade was Cleveland, which 
prevailed in 1948 and 1954. 
Cleveland’s latter opponent was 
New York, which means that from 
1947 through 1956 only once (1948, 
when Cleveland met the Boston 
Braves) did the World Series not 
involve a New York team. Given 
that baseball’s national television 
exposure during that era was pretty 
much encapsulated in the World 
Series, it should come as no surprise 
that, in particular, Yankee and 
Dodger players acquired fame they 
might not otherwise have had. This 
especially applied to men such as Joe 
Collins, Gene Woodling and Hank 
Bauer, who through their series 



Clockwise from right: 

Yogi Berra played in 14 World 
Series during his 18 years with the 
Yankees; Duke Snider is the only mar 
to hit four home runs in each of two 
series (1952. '55); Eddie Collins 
holds the career World Series stolen 
base mark (with Lou Brock) with 14 
for the As and White Sox; 

Cleveland's Stan Covelski defeated 
Brooklyn three times in 1920; the 
Yankee's Hank Bauer hit in 17 
consecutive games from 1956 to 
1958; Gene Woodling played in five 
consecutive series with the Yanks 
(1949-53); Joe Collins hit four home 
runs in seven series with the 
Yankees; Carl Hubbell compiled a 
1.79 ERA and a 4-2 record in six 
World Series games. 














IF YOU CAN NAME THE AUTHOR 
OF THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS, 
YOU CAN NAME ONE OF AMERICA’S 
LARGEST UFE INSURANCE COMBANIES. 


Lincoln. It’s a name you remember. 

We’re Lincoln National Life. We have near)y 4,000 agents who make us 
easy to remember—by preparing life, disability income, group, and retirement 
programs just right for you, your family, your business and your future. 

That, plus 74 years of insurance experience, is just another of the 
reasons why we’re among the top 1% of more than 1700 life insurance 


companies in America. 



Lincoln National Life. For 
millions of Americans who buy 
life insurance, we’re the name 
that’s easy to remember. 


WE’RE EASY TO REMEMBER. 


National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne. Indiana 
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performances diverted some of the 
attention naturally given to Mickey 
Mantle, Yogi Berra and Whitey 
Ford. 

Television and the World Series 
have since become further entwined, 
like Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis 
and charge cards. ABC will pro¬ 
claim this year that approximately 
33 million households will have 
tuned into their World Series broad¬ 
casts. Said households do not in¬ 
clude the countless drinking estab¬ 
lishments nationwide in which the 
bar and all available tables will be 
crammed with baseball fans, nor will 
it allow for the private dwellings in 
which large groups will gather to 
watch the Series in community fash¬ 


ion. A private citizen might find it 
necessary to sign on with the Trap- 
pists temporarily in order to escape 
immersion into the baseball culture, 
so pervasive is the modern media 
coverage. The Super Bowl can claim 
a larger audience, but the Super 
Bowl is a one-shot affair. No World 
Series can last less than four games, 
and each game’s rating compares fa¬ 
vorably to football’s celebrated 
showcase. For sustained communal 
involvement, no American sports 
event rivals the World Series. 

i here was, however, not only 

I Life Before Cosell and Gara- 
giola, but Mel Allen, as well. In a 
simpler time, in an era of different 


values, baseball’s premier event was 
proportionately even a bigger affair, 
if only because there was simply no 
viable competition. Remember that 
for the first half of this century base¬ 
ball had no serious rival as an Amer¬ 
ican sports fascination. By the time 
the National Football League staged 
its first championship game, in 1933, 
Babe Ruth had already played the 
last of his 41 World Series games, Ty 
Cobb had been retired for rive years 
and Christy Mathewson had been 
dead for eight. The pro football peo¬ 
ple played their first “Super Bowl” 
game 63 years after baseball’s two 
warring leagues had decided to settle 
their differences on the field. 

There may not have been any tele- 



Clockwise from right: 
The famous Willie Mays 
catch off Cleveland's Vic 
Wertz occurred in the 
eighth inning of the first 
game with the score 
knotted at two. none out 
and two on base—the 
Giants went on to sweep 
the series; Don Larsen 
had seven strikeouts in 
his 2-0 perfect game 
against Brooklyn in 1956. 
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You can do it 

America. 


Whether you're a do-it-yourselfer, or you do it for 
a living, you can do it best with the tools that helped build 
the Winter Olympics. Stanley. The official supplier of 
hand tools to the 1980 Winter Olympics. And the right tools 
for a do-it-yourself America. 
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vision sets in the earlier days of the 
twentieth century, but there were 
newspapers and there were teletype 
machines. Crowds would gather on 
street corners to see inning-by¬ 
inning scores posted outside depart¬ 
ment stores. 

The games were hardly played in a 
vacuum, and thus when the «reat 
Mathewson blanked Eddie Plank to 
open the famed 1905 “All-Shutout" 
Series, or when Philadelphia’s Frank 
Baker earned the eternal “Home 
Run" sobriquet with a pair of timely 
clouts in the 1911 affair, an interested 
citizen in Keokuk or Kalamazoo 
was quickly informed. 

From the outset the World Series 
has provided die fodder from which 


serious bar discussions evolve. The 
first three series were rich in conver¬ 
sational material. The 1903 Series in¬ 
cluded not one, but two, three-game 
winners, Boston’s Bill Dinneen and 
Pittsburgh’s Deacon Ph'illippe, who 
won three, lost two and wno 
worked all 44 innings of the five 
games. In 1905 (there was no 1904 
series, since Giant manager John 
McGraw refused to meet the Ameri¬ 
can League champion A’s),each game 
resultedin a shutout, before the Gi¬ 
ants prevailed, four games to one. In 
1906 the White Sox pulled their up¬ 
set of the Cubs. 

But it wasn’t until 1912 that the 
baseball world was treated to a truly 
great baseball series. The Red Sox 


needed to go to the 10th inning of an 
eighth game (the second game nad 
been a 6-6 tie, called because of 
darkness) in order to defeat the Gi¬ 
ants, ana they had to do it by scor¬ 
ing two runs off Mathewson in their 
last turn at bat. 

D efense, both good and bad, 
played a key role in determin¬ 
ing the outcome of the 1912 Series. 
The Red Sox outfield, considered 
the best defensively in history, 
consisting of Duffy Lewis, Tris 
Speaker and Harry Hooper, turned 
in key plays during the course of the 
Series. In the sixth game, Speaker 
turned in the only unassisted double 
play ever achieved by a World Series 



Clockwise from right: Tris Speaker holds the 
record tor *WorW Series\riptesin a career (lour)', 
the A's Eddie Plank pitched a two-hitter in the 
fifth and deciding game against the Giants in 
1913; the Cardinals’ Bob Gibson struck out 17 
Tigers in the first game of the 1968 series: 
Grover Alexander of St. Louis allowed the most 
runs in a four-game series (11) against the Yanks 
in 1928: Frank "Home Run" Baker had a lifetime 
.363 batting average in the World Series; 

Christy Mathewson registered 18 strikeouts and 
three shutouts in the Giants’ 4-1 win over the A s 
in 1995; Pete Rose led Cincy with a .370 mark in 
the Red's 1975 win over Boston. 







NO MATTER HOW LONG 
YOU OWN YOUR CAR, 
THERE’S A BRAKE THAT’S 
GUARANTEED 
TO LAST AS LONG AS 

you own rr. 


The brake linings or pads on your 
car will someday need replacement. 

When you replace them, why not get the 
ones guaranteed to last as long as you own your car? 

Raybestos PG. They may cost a little more than other brakes, but if they ever wear out, 
we’ll replace them free. 

So, the next time you need a brake job, ask for Raybestos PG brake linings or pads. No matter how 
long you own your car, they’re guaranteed to last as long as you own it. (They must be installed by a 
professional mechanic, and only parts are covered by this guarantee.) 

Raybestos, Automotive Aftermarket Division, 1 
Raybestos Friction Materials Company, A Raybestos- 
Manhattan Company, Trumbull, CT 06611 _ 

7 The Brakethrough Company 
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Never before 
has Xerox 
offered such a 

small selection. 



The new2300 The 660 The 2600 'ITe 3100 The 3100 LDC 


Our line of small copiers just got a 
little longer. 

We added a new small copier at one 
end that gives you crisp, clear plain paper 
copies in seconds while quietly sitting on 
a desktop. 


XEROX®. 


X 660®. 2600.1100®. 1107®. 3109. 3400 and 


ire trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 









And a new small copier at the other 
end that gives you copying, reduction 
and automatic sorting while quietly 
sitting on the floor. 

In between, there are more small 
copiers with more big features than you 
can shake an original at. 



The 3107 The 3109 The 3400 Thenew3450 


So if you’re looking for a small copier, 
call us. 

After all, who else gives you so much 
to choose from? 

And so little. 

XEROX 


Xerox 2300 and 3450 available in major U.S. dries late 1979. 
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outfielder, while Hooper took a 
home run away from Larry Doyle in 
the fifth inning of the final game 
with a bullpen dive. 

Conversely, two Giant boners 
helped hand the Series to the Red 
Sox. The first was a dropped fly ball 
by centerfielder bred Snodgrass to 
lead off the Red Sox tenth. The sec¬ 
ond was a misplayed one-out foul 
pop off the bat of Speaker. The ball 
clearly belonged to first baseman 
Fred Merkle, but Mathewson inex¬ 
plicably yelled loudly for catcher 
Chief Meyers, who had a much 
longer run, to make the play- He 
couldn’t get there in time, and 
Speaker responded with an RBI sin¬ 


gle. An intentional walk and a sacri¬ 
fice fly produced the winning Bos¬ 
ton run. The intensity of play and 
the sustained brilliance of the base¬ 
ball gave the World Scries a new 
glow. 

The World Series magnified 
events, both good and bad, and thus 
a man can remain forever praised or 
condemned for one isolated act, de¬ 
pending on press reaction. Snod¬ 
grass, for example, went to his grave 
tagged as the man who had niaae 
“The $30,000 Muff,” the figure al : 
luding to the supposed difference in 
the winners’ and losers’ take in the 
Series. And yet few pointed out that 
immediately after his blunder, he 


raced into deep center to take an ex¬ 
tra base hit away from Hooper, al¬ 
most doubling the runner aboard via 
his error off second base with a su¬ 
perb throw. In addition, the 
Merkle-Mathewson-Meyers faux 
pas on Speaker’s foul pop was ig¬ 
nored. And Nixon thinks he had 
problems with the press. 

Similarly, why should Brooklyn’s 
Mickey Owen forever be uniquely 
associated with dropping a third 
strike against the Yankees in 1941 
when the same thing happened to a 
Tiger catcher named Boss Schmidt 
34 years earlier? Nor is there a Bos¬ 
tonian who hasn’t heard about how 
“Johnny Pesky held the ball” in 1946 



Clockwise from right: Al Kaline batted .379 in 
his sole series against the Cards in 1968; the As 
Rube Waddell injured his left shoulder and 
missed the 1905 World Series following a 26-11 
regular season; Tommy Henrich was at bat and 
reached first base when Mickey Owen dropped 
the third strike and eventually the 4th game of 
the 1941 series; Sam Rice had 12 hits in the 
Senators' 1925 loss to Pittsburgh; Vernal 
"Nippy” Jones was oh-for-three in three pinch- 
hitting appearances for the 1946 Cards and 1957 
Braves; Mickey Lolich homered in his first 
series at-bat and won three games in the 
Tigers' 4-3 decision over the Cardinals in 1968. 
Mickey Owen of Brooklyn batted .167 with two 
RBIs In the Dodgers' loss to the Yankees in 
1941. Lou Brock accumulated 14 stolen bases 
(tying the career record), a .391 batting average 
and scored 16 runs in the 1964,67 and 68 World 
Series for St. Louis. Dizzy Dean, a 30-game 
winner in 1934. was 2-1 in the Cardinals' 4-3 
triumph over Detroit. j 




Introducing the 26 Trinitron. 

His Mother was 191 His Father was 211 


You’re looking at the biggest television 
screen in America. The 26-inch Trinitron 
console (measured diagonally). 

But that’s not the big news. The big 
news is it's a Sony. 

Because for years, 19-inch and 21-inch 
Sony Trinitrons (measured diagonally) have 
been regarded as the state of the art in tele¬ 
vision engineering. 

And we took all that accumulated 
knowledge and invented something called 
Velocity Modulation scanning. It's a Sony 
exclusive, a whole new technology that 
delivers a giant picture that has all the color 
accuracy and picture clarity that were only 
thought possible in much smaller sets. 

We also added our all-new Express 


Tuning keyboard and Express Commander 
remote control unit that let you tune in to 
the station you want instantly, at the touch of 
a button. 

There's even a digital readout of the 
station selection and the time of day. 

Finally, we wrapped everything in two 
of the most beautiful packages we've ever 
designed: hand-rubbed pecan veneer or 
elegant pearl white. 

The 26-inch Trinitron. 

It's the biggest addition to what has 
become known as television's first family. 

SONY 

THE ONE AND ONLY 


Model shown KV-2643R 

© 1979 Sony Corporation of America SONY. Trinitron, Velocity Modulation. Express Tuning and Express Commander are trademarks of Sony Corp 






















HOLLYWOOD . ,. 

accessories Jacks 

Heavy-duty 2-ton jack has 50% 

reserve capacity. 621 .9.99 

4-t. 623.14.99 6-t. 625.19.99 
Extra-stable 2-ton service roller 
floor jack. 649N .69.99 



/pathfinder/ Parts 


3,000-lb. capacity jack stand ex¬ 
tends 12'to 17'. 7224 .3.49 

Universal low-mount truck mir¬ 
ror. Fully adjustable angle and 
height.Whito. V13800 .. 9.99 


T&CAROL Be ready for winter emergencies 

Carry a set of dependable booster cables by Carol Cable for fast starting 
of cold or stalled vehicles. Well-insulated, corrosion-resistant. Safe and 
easy to use on 6V or 12V batteries. Each 12 feet long, tangle-proof. 

8-gauge 20812 . 12.99 10-gauge CBC812 .6.49 

Replace thermostat for more radiator efficiency. For most cars.149 
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HARDWARE STORES ^ 




Leading 

CAR CARE 




There are'over 5,000 True Value Hardware Stores ii 



Deluxe 

Heavy-duty, all temper¬ 
ature motoroil keeps your 
engine running smooth. 
Refined from 1st quality 
Pennsylvania crude. Qt. 
10W40, reg. 99*, now 77* 



WD-40 Lubricant 


Penetrates instantly to 
free frozen metal parts, 
stop rust and corrosion. 
Eliminates moisture to 
reduce electrical short- 
outs. 9-oz. spray . .. 1.29 


^ Motor Flush 

5-minute treatment re¬ 
moves sludge, gums and 
other harmful deposits. 
Just add to crankcase be¬ 
fore oil change and drain. 
Qt. MF32 . 99* 


_ Super 

Prestone Flush 

Restores radiator effi¬ 
ciency instantly. Washes 
away rust and chemical 
build-up throughout the 
system. Non-acidic, safe 
for aluminum 22 oz. 2.29 





M 


For Vinyl 

New beauty plus all-weather 
protection for all vinyl, rubber 
and leather inside and outside 


your car. Prevents rot and 
mildew. 8-oz. spray. AAll-8 . 2.29 



turtle wax Hard Shell 

Turtle Extra, the extra-hard car 
wax that goes on extra-easy, 
gives extra-brilliant, extra- 
durable protection. 16-oz. liquid 
or paste, each, T-1. T-4.3.79 



b o nd o. Body Repair 

Jumbo pack has all you need to 
renew auto body: plastic filler, 
primer, putty, cream hardener, 
fiberglass screening, tools and 
instructions. 316.7.99 


(j jtl POH /Bain Dance 

Cleans, waxes, protects. Keeps 
on beading and shining, rain 
after rain, wash after wash. 
Choose 16-oz. liquid or 14-oz. 
paste. Eaeh, 0241N. 0245N ... 3.99 


set their prices and reserve the right to limit quantities 8ecause 


COTTER & COMPANY. 100* Member-Owned warehouse distributor serving over 5000 True Value Hardware Members who own their own stores. 






























Complete ll-pc. kit renews car, 
boat, any vehicle body. Free 
body repair manual. BSK11 7.99 
Qt. body patch kit. BKK3 .. . 2.99 
Qt. White Knight. WKK3 . 2.99 



cha mpion] Spark Plugs 

Replace worn plugs yourself. 
You’ll save money, get better gas 
mileage and a smoother running 

engine. Regular, each .74' 

Resistor-type plugs, each . 99' 



CAMPBELL ^ HAUSFELD Portable Air Compressors 

Power to spray paint and pesticides, operate hard-working air tools, sand¬ 
blast surfaces, inflate anything fast. 16-hp, single cylinder compressor has 


7%-gal. tank, delivers 2.8 cfm at max. 100 psi. FL3301. 124.88 

Deluxe Consolair'" has twin cylinders for constant pressure. 1-hp, 
115/230V motor, 12-gal. tank, 5.8 cfm at 90 psi. VT4100 . 329.88 


line-up of 


SAVINGS 



penetrates car¬ 
bon, corrosion and gum to loosen 

parts. 8-oz. spray. 11 -08 . 79* 

Self-emulsifying degreaser 
deans engines. 15-oz. E8-1.. 1.29 


Look under Hardware' 1 in the Yellow Pages. 


Additives 


Gas treatment keeps fuel lines 

clean. 8-oz. 2048-24.89* 

Oil treatment reduces friction 
and dry starts, cuts oil use and 
engine wear. 15-oz. 1015-24 .. 1.29 



"I’m Pat Summeralf to tell you 
about all the savings in do-it- 
yourself car care from TVue Value 
Hardware Stores. Simple, regular 
maintenance at home can cut ser¬ 
vice costs; a well-kept car gives 
you better mileage, years longer. 

And you’ll find all the leading 
automotive brands, at low prices 
everyday, at your nearby'Ihie 
Value Hardware Store.” 



60-month battery with exclu¬ 
sive TViloy grids delivers max¬ 
imum starting power, greater 
reserve capacity, maintenance- 
free in norma) conditions 49.88 


Up to 10,000 lbs. working pres¬ 
sure to lubricate cars, trucks and 
machinery quickly and easily. 6" 

extension pipe. 7090 . 5.99 

14-oz. grease cartridge. 400.. 66' 





£J3§3> Quality Lubricants Protect Engines 

2-cycle outboard motor oil. Qt. 99' BIA-cert. for hi-horsepower. Qt. 1.59 
4-cycle motor oil for mowers, tractors, motor bikes, generators. Qt. . 99' 
Bar & Chain oil keeps chain saws working efficiently. Gal. 3.99 Qt. 99' 
Chain Saw Oil maintains clean engine and exhaust, reduces wear. Qt. 99' 
General-purpose gear lube for autos, tractors, etc. SAE 80W-90. Qt. 1.49 


nj Car Ramps 

A lift for the home mechanic! 
Rugged 1-pc. steel construction 
holds 6500 lbs. per set. 11" high, 
with built-in tire stop for safety. 
Pair. R75.19.99 



Hi-pressure pump for air shocks, 
bike tires. Built-in gauge accu¬ 
rate up to 150 psi. 5620 . . 14.88 


participating True Value Hardware Stores vary in sue and merchandising policies, some may nol stock all items shown Prices may vary and are subject to change without notice Prices expire Nov 3.1979 






















ADVERTISEMENT 


as Enos Slaughter scored from first 
on Harry Walker’s double. But how 
many know that Tiger shortstop 
“Rowdy Dick" Bartell had done 
much the same thing, for whatever 
reason, in the 1940 Series against 
Cincinnati? 

No American over the age of 30 
can possibly think of the World Se¬ 
ries without thinking of the Yan¬ 
kees. A non-Yankee World Scries of 
the period from 1947 to 1964 was a 
rare occurence. It was as if the mon¬ 
uments in center field, the shadows 
in left and the famed auxiliary score- 

toardc in loft and right center field 

were the permanent backdrops of 
the Scries. The Series could no 


sooner be played without those fa¬ 
miliar props than could the “To¬ 
night Show” be conducted without 
the presence of Carson's couch. If 
this is October, then this must be 
Yankee Stadium, and it this is the 
eighth inning, then Yogi must be 
lofting a nine-iron halfway between 
the 296-foot sign at the line and the 
344-foot sign in straightaway right. 

The Yankees polarized American 
feeling in the most traditional man¬ 
ner. Either a fan loved them, or, at 
least, admired them, or else he or 
she loathed them for their efficiency 

why the 1955 triumph of the 
Dodgers, the team for Everyman, 


was so cherished. The Yankees had 
won all eight Series they were in, 
dating from 1943, and many people 
were tired of their constant 
successes. 

This was the last innocent era, 
when the games were all played in 
daylight and when it was a seeming 
American tradition that workers 
would take long, long lunch hours 
(games started at I p.m., EDT) and 
that school children—Parochial 
school children, anyway—would be 
permitted to listen to the innings 

plavcd before Jiami„al. The tc 

levised weekend games had become 
gala social events. 




wf 

ft 


Clockwise from right: The 1927 
Yankees swept Pittsburgh as 
shortstop Mark Koenig batted 
.500; Billy Martin, shown with 
Mickey Mantle and Ed Lopat, hit 
.500 In 1953. a record for a six- 
game series: Baltimore's Brooks 
Robinson batted .429 with a 
club-leading six RBIs in the 
Orioles victory over Cincinnati in 
1970; Lefty Gomez, pictured with 
Spud Chandler, has the best 
won-lost mark (6-0) of any 
pitcher in series history. In 1955. 
at the age of 23, Johnny Podres 
of Brooklyn beat the Yankees 
twice, including a 2-0 shutout In 
the seventh game, as the 
Dodgers won their first World 
Series. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


n 1971 the first night game was 

played (Baltimore at Pittsburgh). 
The following year a new format 
was instituted, and while it did away 
with the lovable tradition of the long 
lunch hour, it wisely made it possi¬ 
ble for more Americans to become 
intimately involved in the World Se¬ 
ries than ever before. It was decided 
that henceforth the Series would be¬ 
gin with weekend games, continue 
with three midweek night games and 
conclude, if necessary, with two 
more weekend games, weather 
permitting. 

These night games, while decried 
by sportswriters with deadlines (not 
to mention expense accounts which 


would permit them to enjoy lavish 
dinners at sumptuous restaurants), 
have proven to be so popular that 
ratings wars can be swung by their 
existence. There is now about as 
much chance of the World Series go¬ 
itre back to all day games as there is 
offcarl Weaver being named Ambas¬ 
sador to the Court of Saint James. 

A current school of thought states 
that the World Series has been sup¬ 
planted in the eyes of baseball peo¬ 
ple by the playoffs. That is to say 
that the pressure which was once the 
sole province of the Series has now 
been shifted to a great extent over to 
the playoffs. Two teams which have 
just played 162 games now must 


meet in a best ot five series in order 
to win the pennant, in full posses¬ 
sion of the Knowledge that nobody 
outside of their wives, mothers and 
agents cares one whit about a mere 
division champion. Making it to the 
World Series has become tne new 
quest. Once there, the money and 
publicity will naturally accrue. 
Whereas prior to 1969 there were 
but two steps to baseball happiness, 
now there are three, with the middle 
step holding much of the drama and 
allowing for the least margin of 
error. 

There may indeed be a lot of truth 
to this contention, insofar as the 
players themselves are concerned. 



Clockwise from right: In 1932. Lou Gehrig set the record tor 
runs scored in a four-game series with nine: pinch-hitter 
deluxe Dusty Rhodes batted .667 for the Giants in 1954 and 
had a record six RBIs as a pinch hitter: Sandy Koufax had 
23 strikeouts in two games for Los Angeles against (he 
Yankeesin 1963; the late Thurman Munson rapped out a 
record nine singles in 1976 and batted .529 as the Yanks 
were swept by the Reds; the Pirates' Bill Mazeroski belted 
a ninth inning home run to cap Pittsburgh's seventh game 
win over the Yanks in I960; Charlie Keller clouted three 
home runs as a rookie in 1939; Casey Stengel won seven 
of the 10 times he took the Yankees to the series. 
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Whether you’re climbing the 
corporate ladder or the academic one, 
battling inflation or an unruly check¬ 
book, one of our 35 calculators will save 
you time, energy, mistakes and money. 

Which will add a lot to your suc¬ 
cess. And the success of anyone you 
choose to give one to. 

Here, then, are 5 very successful 
examples: 

The Sharp 5806. Liquid crystal 
display, time calculations, polar/rectan¬ 
gular, hyperbolic, parenthesis, and statis¬ 
tical functions put this scientific 
calculator at the head of its class. And a 
low price keeps it there. 


The Sharp 8141. Besides Sensor 
ToucH"entry with confirmation tone, this 
calculator offers independent 4-key 
memory. Automatic Power Off" for 
longer battery life. A percentage key. A 
square root key. An easy-to-carry credit 
card size. And, best of all, an easy-to- 
afford price. 

The Sharp 1168. This desktop cal¬ 
culator is slim enough to fit into an atta¬ 
che case. Yet boasts 10-digit print/display. 
Large keys. AC or DC operation. And 
uses standard roll paper. 

The Sharp 8144E. This Super 
Thin Man" credit card style calculator is 
also an alarm clock, calendar and stop¬ 


watch. It has Sensor Touch entry with 
confirmation tone. And easy-to-read liquid 
crystal display. 

The Sharp 8160. This Sensor Touch 
memo calculator stores and displays 
letters as well as numbers, to put any infor¬ 
mation you need at your fingertips. 

.And its Memory Safe Guard "proteas all 
that information even when the power is 
turned off. 

For the other 30 
ways inspired calcula¬ 
tion can add to your 
success, see your Sharp 
dealer. 

Sharp Electronics Corp , 10 Keystone Place. I’aramus, N.J. 07652 
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but the fact is that the public is es¬ 
sentially oblivious to inis playoff 
drama. Playoff ratings, even for 
night games (or, rather, especially 
for night games), are nowhere near 
those of Series games. After 10 years 
the playoffs are characterized by en¬ 
nui on the part of the fans, whereas 
the Series has continually become 
bigger, regardless of the identity of 
the participants. Nobody talks 
about great playoff games, or com¬ 
pares them. To the fans they are an 
unwanted prelude to the real show, 
which is the World Series. 

Perhaps some day the playoffs 
will develop a mystioue of their 
own, but until then the lustre will 


belong to the World Series. After 
all, did Babe Ruth ever perform in 
the playoffs? Did Chief Bender? Did 
Smokey Joe Wood? Did Grover 
Cleveland Alexander? Did Joe Di- 
Maggio? Did Jackie Robinson? 

The playoffs are nice, but even if 
the Yankees and the Royals play a 
series for the ages, they still have 
played before. The magic of the 
World Series has always been the in¬ 
trigue of the unknown. Interleague 
competition remains the ultimate 
stimulus for a baseball player. The 
All-Star Game satisfies the competi¬ 
tive feeling of a few. More than any 
team athlete, a baseball player has 
the chance to develop a community 


sense. Football may be a game in 
which each man is dependent on the 
other, but football is played a maxi¬ 
mum of 25 times a year, exhibitions 
included. Baseball teams play a min¬ 
imum of nine times that number, ex¬ 
hibitions included. Taking your 
team, with which you have gone to 
the wars around 190 times during the 
year, into battle against the cham- 
ions of the other league has got to 
e a source of special pride. 

The special charm of the World 
Series is that when Dwight Evans 
saves a remarkable game in 1975 by 
robbing Joe Morgan of a probable 
game-winning home run, his feat 
could be measured against that of 



Clockwise from right: Bobby Richardson knocked 
in six runs in the fourth game against the Pirates in 
1960; Yankees' Rich Gossage made three 
appearances against the Dodgers in 1978 and 
yielded no runs in six Innings; the Yankees' Spud 
Chandler had a lltetime 1.63 ERA in four series 



IT’S LIKE GETTING 
FREE GASOLINE 

when you change to 
Quaker State Sterling Motor Oil. 

Quaker State Sterling lubricates better than regular 
oils, so changing your oil to Sterling can get you better gas 
mileage. It’s specially blended and fortified with new and im¬ 
proved additives to cut friction and improve wear protection. 

With Quaker State Sterling in the crankcase your 
engine doesn’t work as hard—so your gasoline goes farther. 

It’s like having extra gas in the tank, for free! 

Like all Quaker State Motor Oils, Sterling can help 
your car last and help you avoid expensive engine repairs. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION; REFER TO NUMBER 
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Sam Rice, who made a similar heist 
of an Earl Smith blast exactly 50 
years earlier; or that when Joe Rudi 
takes three bases away from Denis 
Menke in 1972, he evokes memories 
of A1 Gionfriddo robbing the great 
DiMag a quarter-century previous. 
More than any other American 
sporting endeavor, the World Series 
is at once universally popular and 
timeless. 

et us then salute Bill Dinnecn, 
^■Jiminv Sebring, Big Ed Walsh, 
Christy Mathewson, George Rohe, 
Frank Chance, Babe Adams, Frank 
(Home Run) Baker, Smokey Joe 
Wood, Hank Gowdy, Eddie Col¬ 


lins, Greasy Neale, Elmer Smith, 

Bill Wambsgannss, Stan Cov^leski, 
Casey Stengel, Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, Lou Gehrig, Howard 
Ehmke, George Earnshaw, Pepper 
Martin, Carl Hubbell, Dizzv Dean, 
Paul Dean, Lefty Gomez, Cfharlie 
(King Kong) Keller, Jimmie Wilson, 
Bucky Walters, Johnny Beazlev, 
Spud Chandler, Bill Bevens, Duke 
Snider, James Lamar (Dusty) 
Rhodes, Willie Mays, Johnny Po- 
dres, Sandy Amoros, Hank Bauer, 
Don Larsen, Hank Aaron, Lew 
Burdette, Vernal (Nippy) Jones, 
Larrv Sherry, Chuck Essegian, Hal 
Smith, Bill Mazeroski, Mickey Man¬ 
tle, Whitey Ford, Ralph Terry, 


Bobby Richardson, Sandy Koufax, 
Moe Drabowskv, Bob Gibson, Lou 
Brock, Jim Lonborg, Mickey Lo- 
lich, A1 Kaline, Tommie Agee, A1 
Weis, Brooks Robinson, Roberto 
Clemente, Steve Blass, Bruce Kison, 
Gene Tenace, Joe Rudi, Jim (Cat¬ 
fish) Hunter, Rollie Fingers, Rusty 
Staub, BcrnieCarbo, LuisTiant, 
Pete Rose, Johnny Bench, Thurman 
Munson, Steve Garvey, Graig Net¬ 
tles, Brian Doyle and Bucky Dent. 

Also George Herman (Babe) 
Ruth. And Reginald Martinez lack- 
son. They are all part of the folklore 
surrounding America’s singular 
sporting event. 

BY BOB RYAN 



Clockwise from right: Roberto Clemente batted .414 with 
22 total bases in the Pirates 4-3 series triumph over 
Baltimore in 1971: The Red Sox Bernie Carbo holds the 
record for most home runs by a pinch hitter in a series with 
two. against the Reds in 1975: Hank Aaron had a .364 
batting average and a .600 slugging percentage in the 1957 
and 1958 series with the Yankees; the Indians' Bill 
Wambsganss registered the only unassisted triple ploy in 
series history against Brooklyn: Al Gionfriddo robbed Joe 
DiMaggio in the sixth game of the 1947 series: Luis Tiant 
was 2-0 with a 3.60 ERA in the Red Sox loss to Cincy in 












This new ball is 
so lively, so consistent, 
so durable, we guarantee it. 
Twice. 



Introducing the new Penn Ultra-blue Racquetball. 

So tough, it comes with something no other ball offers. The 
exclusive Penn Double Performance Guarantee: "If any Penn ball 
should fail before the label wears off. return it to the place of 
purchase or to Penn for two new balls" 

Strong stuff. But so is the Penn ball. Because that's the way 
we build them. 

With the same, uncompromised quality control that's made 
Penn the standard of excellence in tennis balls. 

Nobody else backs their ball with this kind of guaranteed 
performance. Maybe nobody else can. 

Penn Athletic Products Company 
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How St. Regis helped Mike Landau 
get a home run off of Phil Niekro. 


It’s the bottom of the ninth. The 
game is all tied up. The bases are loaded. 
And up steps 6-year-old Mike 
Landau to the plate. 

Pitcher Phil Niekro, 
of the Atlanta Braves, 
winds up. Here’s the 
pitch. 

Wait a minute. Phil 
Niekro didn’t throw his famous 
knuckle ball. He threw a math 
problem. “Nine times eight,” calls out 
pitcher Niekro. 

“Seventy-two,” replies Mike. 

And that won the game for Mike’s 
team. Because Mike’s answer gave him a 
“home run,” which cleared the bases. 

Mike and Phil weren’t playing regu¬ 
lar baseball, they were playing St. Regis’ 
Nifty brand Math Baseball, a teaching 
aid made by our Consumer Products 
Division for schools, to help elementary 
students leam math. 

The beauty of Math Baseball is that 
it makes learning math fun. 


Math Baseball uses cards with a 
math question on one side, the answer on 
the other. 

And, with the answer, an 
indication of whether a right 
answer gets a one, two 
or three base hit. Or, as 
in Mike’s case, a home run. 
Math Baseball is a good 
example of what our Nifty 
brand teaching aids are all about: 
Helping the American Teacher teach. We 
make a complete line of Nifty school 
supplies, such as all kinds of tablets and 
theme books, as well as Iooseleaf fillers 
and binders. 

In fact, St. Regis Consumer Products 
Division is one of the country’s leading 
producers of school supplies and teaching 
aids. 

And, as the name implies, our Con¬ 
sumer Products Division makes a broad 
line of other consumer products as well. 
From paper plates and cups to business 
and personal envelopes. From grocery 



bags to stationery items. 

All this reflects the marketing stance 
of St. Regis toward all our packaging, 
paper, lumber and construction products. 
To use the full weight of our technology in 
serving our markets and in renewing the 
forest resource our products come from. 









BY STAN ISAACS 


TV RADIO 


THE ORIOLES PLAY STOP THE MUSIC 



It’s the middle of the day in Baltimore and a 
frenetic disc-jockey voice breaks into the 
WFBR programming at the end of a rock ’n’ 
roll golden oldie and says, “We’re proud to 
be part of Oriole fever.” Suddenly, the fa¬ 
miliar voice of Chuck Thompson, the old 
smoothie of the Baltimore Orioles’ broadcast¬ 
ing booth, is bouncy and alive above fan noise. 
He is into the play-by-play of a crucial situ¬ 
ation earlier in the season—Doug DeCinccs 
of the Orioles at bat in the bottom of the 
ninth inning with a man on base and the Ori¬ 
oles a run behind. Thompson calls a long drive 
by DeCinces, and there is tumult in the radio 
booth. Charlie Eckman, the sometime guest 
colorman. is shouting, “Get out of here, get 
out of here.” Thompson picks up the call as 
the ball falls into the seats for a game-win¬ 
ning home run. and then the crowd noise 
takes over. 

“Wow!" shouts Eckman, and the mikes 
pick up the chant of the fans calling for De¬ 
Cinces to come out of the dugout to take a 
bow. The ballplayer responds, there is anoth¬ 
er roar, and Thompson says, “What a great 
moment in Baltimore baseball history.” 

It has been like this every hour and every 
day on WFBR this year. Even the most hard¬ 
ened baseball people in Baltimore agree that 
the crazy rock ’n’ roll radio station that start¬ 
ed broadcasting and pushing the team this 
year is one of the reasons for the excitement 
about the Orioles—which led to a season-rec¬ 
ord total of 1,680,561 fans, almost 500.000 
more than 1978. 

The Orioles were the property of WBAL, 
the kingpin 50,000-watt station in town, for 
22 years until they threw open the rights to 
bidding last year. WFBR. a 5,000-watt AM 
operation beginning to feel the pinch of the 
nationwide trend toward FM listening, hus¬ 
tled after the Orioles, won the rights for four 
years with a bid reported to have been $400,- 
000 a year and put together a network of near¬ 
by stations, including Washington’s powerful 
WTOP. to give the team the kilowatt power 
to match WBAL’s. Now WFBR has moved 
from the middle of the pack to rank second 
only to WBAL in the ratings. At the same 
time. WMAR-TV wrested TV rights from 
WJZ and despite problems with camera work 
at home games, has shared in the Oriole suc¬ 
cess. winning more than half the TV audi¬ 


ence for prime-time games 
in July. 

Oh, there's more to it 
than a hard-driving radio 
station. This is an exciting 
team that has won games 
in rip-roaring fashion—in 
June, when hopes are al¬ 
ways high and impressions 
are solidified, 11 of the 
Orioles’ 23 victories were 
decided in the last two in¬ 
nings. It is a team fans 
could take to their hearts 
because hardly anybody 
boosted it as a pennant 
threat in the spring and 
because it didn’t boast the 
big-name free-agent mil¬ 
lionaires that personify 
the Yankees. The gas shortage and the cost 
of living kept people close to home, too. 
and it all seemed to come together this sea¬ 
son in a fallout of enthusiasm that impress¬ 
es even an old hand like Thompson. 58, 
who has been the voice of the Orioles for 
21 years. 

“1 haven't seen anything like it since the 
peak years of the Colts," he says. “The team 
seems to have caught on with the young peo¬ 
ple especially." Dale Andrews, WFBR’s pro¬ 
gram manager, says, “There used to be 7,000 
old people out at the park. The demograph¬ 
ics show that now the 18- to 34-year-olds, 
our audience, are coming to the games.” 

There long has been a gap between the 
world of rock ’n’ roll and sports—as if kids 
made an early choice between a baseball bat 
and an electric guitar—but WFBR was “au¬ 
dacious enough to try to tie together rock ’n’ 
roll and sports.” says Andrews. Game high¬ 
lights often are interwoven into musical ren¬ 
ditions; songs like You Ain’t Seen Nothing 
Yet are stopped repeatedly and the voices of 
Thompson, his longtime sidekick Bill O’Don¬ 
nell and No. 3 man, Tom Marr—the station's 
aggressive newsman who was added to the 
team by WFBR—are heard describing a great 
moment of Oriole baseball, 1979. Callers even 
ask for particular plays, like DeCinces’ homer. 
Marr also does offbeat pregame interviews, 
and it was his idea to tape the highlights for 
the postgame show and then play them again 


during the heart of the day’s programming. 

If the radio scene is new, the one big con¬ 
stant is Thompson, who is calling the games 
as he always did—stylishly, accentuating the 
positive, leaving testy subjects and negatives 
to the province of newspaper people. Thomp¬ 
son is so accommodating that he cut out two 
of the phrases that were something of a trade¬ 
mark with him. He would say, “Go to war. 
Miss Agnes,” after a great moment—it was 
an expression used by a friend on the golf 
course before attempting a putt—but one day 
a woman wrote in and persuaded him it wasn’t 
a good expression to use at a time when par¬ 
ents were sending their sons off to fight in 
the Vietnam War. He also stopped using “ain’t 
the beer cold” for happy moments, because 
of complaints from Bible Belt drys in range 
of Oriole broadcasts. 

The razzmatazz of the airwaves will con¬ 
tinue through the playoffs. Baltimore’s local 
radio and TV outlets will carry the action 
along with the networks. If the Orioles get 
into the World Series, though, WFBR will 
have to use a pickup of CBS radio, which 
will be employing Vin Scully, the Dodger an¬ 
nouncer, with Winn Elliot and an unnamed- 
as-yet baseball man. But while Thompson is 
away (“fishing and playing golf," he says), his 
golden pipes will continue to resound over 
Baltimore because, says Andrews, "We will 
keep playing some of those exciting highlights 
from the season." end 
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Rocky start in the Rockies 

Coach Chuck Fairbanks had a litigious time getting to Colorado from New England 
and then suffered through three straight losses before his Buffaloes upset Indiana 


S tanding together in the locker room, 
their voices rising lustily in chorus, 
the University of Colorado football team 
burst forth in song: “We will never give 
in/Shoulder to shoulder/We will fight! 
Fight! Fight!” A cheer went up and jer¬ 
seys sailed through the air. Hands slapped 
hands, the whooping rose to a crescendo 
and a kind of controlled bedlam set in. 
In one corner. Head Coach Chuck Fair¬ 
banks flipped open a can of Sprite, sur¬ 
veyed the celebrants and managed the 
slightest of smiles. 

“Well,” he said finally, “it’s a whole 
lot better than we’ve been doing. They 
played hard and I’m proud of 'em. 
They’ve been through a lot the last eight 
or nine months.” 

Indeed they had—especially the pre¬ 
vious three weeks. The Buffaloes had just 
beaten Indiana University 17-16, their 
first win in 1979, but before that they 
had lost to Oregon and had been pasted 
by LSU and jolted by lowly Drake, the 
only university named after a track meet. 
“We needed this,” said walk-on Fullback 
Willie Beebe. "Our last win was against 
the alumni back in May.” 

Furthermore, the Buffaloes went to 
Bloomington aware that Indiana was 
probably their last shot in quite a while 
at winning a football game. Oklahoma 
was next on the schedule, then Missouri, 
and Nebraska after that. Actually, Col¬ 
orado had brought a six-game losing 
streak to Indiana, having dropped the last 
three games of the 1978 season. That turn 
of events, a disaster in a state where col¬ 
lege football is taken as seriously as beef 
prices, led to the firing of Head Coach 
Bill Mallory and the hiring away of Fair¬ 
banks from the New England Patriots. 
And that led to months and months of 
turmoil, bitterness and controversy. 

There were snickers galore last week 


when syndicated columnist Steve Harvey 
ranked Colorado No. I in his “Bottom 
Ten” ranking, writing: “There’s just no 
telling how poorly Colorado would be 
faring this season if the school hadn’t had 
the good sense last December to lure 
Coach Chuck Fairbanks away from the 
New England Patriots.” 

And what a tangled tale that was. The 
condensed version: last December, with 
the Pats on the verge of winning their di¬ 
vision and a place in the playoffs, Col¬ 
orado booster Jack Vickers visited Fair¬ 
banks in Boston and offered him a deal 
to coach the Buffaloes—a S45,000-a-year 
salary, with revenue from a television 
show and other benefits that could bring 
him $150,000 a year. Rumors of the of¬ 
fer surfaced, but Fairbanks denied them. 
So did representatives of the university. 
On the day before the last regular game 


of the NFL season, Fairbanks called on 
Billy Sullivan, the ailing owner of the 
Pats, to tell him he wanted out of the 
last four years of his $ 150.000-a-year con¬ 
tract. He would, he said, continue to 
coach New England through the play¬ 
offs and the Super Bowl, if it came to 
that, but he wanted to get his Colorado 
recruiting program under way and they 
needed him in Boulder. 

Sullivan blew up. told Fairbanks he 
couldn’t serve two masters, suspended 
him and wound up ordering him out of 
the locker room at the Orange Bowl, 
where the Pats were preparing to face 
the Dolphins. A nasty scene. Sullivan 
eventually reinstated his coach but the 
Pats, playing lackluster ball, were upset 
by Houston in the playoffs. 

And then the litigation began. The 
Pats sued the university and the univer¬ 
sity sued the Pats, with New England get¬ 
ting an injunction preventing Colorado 
from hiring Fairbanks. At one remark¬ 
able point in the proceedings, Fairbanks 
explained to the court that it never oc¬ 
curred to him that he had to be released 
from his Pats’ contract because he’d had 
three college jobs and left every one of 
them while still under contract. 



Fairbanks with End Bob Niziolek and Quarterback Bill Solomon, who passed tor a TD. ran for one. 
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The judge was incredulous. “The court 
cannot consider his idea of a contract, 
cannot accept it,” he said. 

At length, the litigation ground to a 
halt. The Flatirons Club, the 238-man 
booster group of which Vickers is pres¬ 
ident, paid $200,000 to the Pats on be¬ 
half of the university and Fairbanks 
agreed to give up some $105,000 due 
him in deferred payments from New 
England. One university regent protested 
the settlement vehemently. “My goal as 
a regent is to build a world-class uni¬ 
versity with a football program.” said 
Sandy Kraemer, “not a world-class foot¬ 
ball program with a university. ... It ap¬ 
pears that the athletic program is being 
run by a booster club rather than by 
the university.” 

Fairbanks showed up in Colorado last 
April, too late for recruiting. Moreover, 
he found the football program to be in 
a precipitous decline. He had no run¬ 
ning backs with breakaway speed, no 
top receivers or quarterbacks, but he 
did have injuries at key positions. 

Fairbanks didn’t promise instant suc¬ 
cess. He installed pro-type offenses and 
defenses, more sophisticated, complex 
and demanding of skills than Mallory’s. 

Senior Linebacker Bill Roe was among 
those caught in the transition. “Last year, 
when I played on the wide side of the 
field and there was a pass. I'd look for 
the tight end,” he says. “This year, on 
some coverages, if the tight end comes 
straight out, I run past him and look 
for the wide receiver, depending on the 
coverage. Now I route-read the tight 
end. A lot more thinking is involved. 
This was New England’s defense. In pre¬ 
season we watched a lot of New Eng¬ 
land films. This is a big difference from 
last year; everybody’s thinking a little 
bit instead of reacting.” 

In the first three games, and in parts 
of the fourth, the thinking was clearly 
woolly, the execution ragged. Oregon 
beat Colorado in the opener 33-19, and 
LSU then manhandled the Buffaloes 
44-0. And before they got on the board 
against Drake, fans in the stands in Boul¬ 
der were chanting, “Two-four-six-eight, 
score before we graduate!” Colorado did, 
but not enough, and down they went 
13-9. 

Not that the once prepotent Buffaloes 
weren’t trying. On the morning of the 
Indiana game. Bill Roe sat on the floor 
of his room at the Holiday Inn in Bloom¬ 
ington and read Psalms 91 and 121 


from the Gideon Bible to some of his 
teammates. “It’s something we’ve been 
doing.” he said. 

As things turned out. they needed all 
the assistance, divine or otherwise, that 
they could get to beat Indiana. But there 
were moments when Colorado jelled and 
looked like a football team. A 16-year- 
old freshman. Split End Don Holmes, 
caught a pass to score the first touch¬ 
down. Holmes was recruited out of 
Miami (Fla.) Northwestern High School, 
having accelerated at the urging of his 
mother. Cornerback Mark Haynes was 
everywhere he was needed—making the 
first Buffalo interception of the year, re¬ 
covering a fumble and charging in to 
block an extra-point attempt, a play that 
ultimately won the game. And Nose 
Guard Laval Short had 18 tackles—13 
solos and five assists. 

Had they lost to Indiana, the Buf¬ 
faloes would have been facing the pros¬ 
pect of being 0-7 at the end of the 
month, but for now the pressure is off. 

“Yeah,” said Fairbanks. "For about 
a week.” 


THE WEEK 

by HERM WEISKOPF 


midwest : 

came out scratching and fighting." So said Ne¬ 
braska Tight End Junior Miller after a 42-17 
rout of Penn State. What had put the Husk- 
ers against the wall were two quick scores 
that got them behind 14-0: a 14-yard pass 
from Daylc Tate to Brad Scovill and a 30- 
yard run with an interception by Tom Wise. 
That was about it for the Nittany Lions, how¬ 
ever. A four-touchdown Nebraska onslaught 
in the second period was triggered by a pair 
of Tim Hager-to-Miller pass-run plays, the 
first good for 11 yards, the second for 70. Mov¬ 
ing with surprising ease, the Huskers ran for 
298 yards—124 of them by I-Back Jarvis Red- 
wine—and passed for 232. Hager, a senior 
starting his first game, riddled Penn Slate by 
completing 14 of 22 throws for 215 yards. 

In another major intersectional clash. Mis¬ 
souri was blanked 21-0 by Texas as barefoot 
Kicker John Goodson lied a Longhorn mark 
with four field goals ranging from 23 to 50 
yards. A. J. (Jam) Jones, who had the game's 
only touchdown, ran for 142 yards, 49 more 
than the entire Tiger backfield. 

Big Ten squads lost three of five out-of-con- 
ference tussles in the Midwest. In addition to 
Indiana's loss to Colorado. Illinois suffered a 
13-12 setback to Navy, and Michigan State 


absorbed its first defeat. 27-3. at Notre Dame. 
The Middies' third straight victory was en¬ 
sured when they picked off an Illini pass on a 
two-point conversion try with 3:51 to go. 
Spartan Linebacker Dan Bass took part in 24 
tackles against the Irish and Ray Stachowicz 
averaged 46.8 yards on nine punts, but that 
wasn’t enough. Notre Dame tacklers knocked 
State's lop two quarterbacks out of commis¬ 
sion and limited the Spartans to nine yards 
in passing. Meanwhile. Vagas Ferguson of the 
Irish had 24- and 48-yard scoring gallops 
among his 169 yards rushing. 

Iowa State Nose Guard Chris Boskcy apt¬ 
ly called it “a street fight" after a pow-whack- 
zap battle at Iowa. "Last year [when ihe Cy¬ 
clones won 31-0] we hit them in the mouth 
and they gave up. This year we hit them in 
the mouth and they hit back." The Hawk- 
eyes hit back often enough to win 30-14. 

Also taking a few lumps was Purdue's Mark 
Herrmann, who was sacked three times and 
lost a fumble to Oregon. Even though he had 
a mediocre day—he hit on 10 of 17 passes 
for 106 yards—Herrmann, a junior, became 
the Boilermakers’ alltime leader in comple¬ 
tions with 385. Taking up the slack were Tail¬ 
back Wally Jones, who rushed for 156 yards, 
and Fullback John Macon, who ran for 105 
yards. Score: Purdue 13, Oregon 7. 

Michigan played an away game, but 61.143 
fans showed up at Michigan Stadium any¬ 
way. They were there to see a Pennsylvania 
Conference tussle between Shippensburg 
State and Slippery Rock State. The contest 
was booked to bring in additional revenue 
and to treat fans to a look at Slippery Rock, 
whose name they, like others all over the 
country, have become enamored of. So last 
week Ann Arbor saw The Rock perform. It 
was the Red Raiders, though, who put on the 
show, freshman Fullback Steve Moskowitz 
rumbling 75 and 63 yards for touchdowns the 
first two times he got the ball. When it was 
all over. The Rock had been stoned 45-14. 

Indiana State preserved a 28-27 win at Ak¬ 
ron by deflecting a try for a two-point pass 
conversion with 2:17 left. That made the Syc¬ 
amores 5-0. their best start ever. 

1. NEBRASKA (3-0) 

2. OKLAHOMA (3-0) 3. PURDUE (3-1) 

Q/”\| I Til Using a bunch of fakers on 
OU VJ I II its defensive line, an ailing 
quarterback, a walk-on freshman punter, a de¬ 
fensive back to snap on kicks and a pass re¬ 
ceiver to lead cheers. Kentucky shocked 
Maryland 14-7. “We noticed their offensive 
line didn't have quick feet,’’ said Kevin 
Kearns, a defensive end for the Wildcats. “So 
we'd fake one way and go another, and they 
got their feet mixed up.” Lacking his cus¬ 
tomary blocking. Charlie Wysocki. who went 
into the game as the nation's leading rusher, 
gained just 59 yards in 23 carries. With Ran¬ 
dy Jenkins hitting Felix Wilson on three pass- 
continued 





COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


es covering 49 yards, Kentucky moved the 
ball well at the outset. But then Jenkins suf¬ 
fered a fractured ankle. In came Mike Shutt. 
whose throwing arm was so sore he could 
barely lift it. Shutt, however, wrapped up the 
Wildcats’ 73-yard drive with a three-yard run 
to put Kentucky ahead 7-0 and then made it 
14-0 by directing a 52-yard, second-period 
march. Taking over Jenkins’ punting chores 
was the walk-on, Chris Foulton. who aver¬ 
aged 39.7 yards on 10 kicks. After Ken Roark 
suffered a sprained knee in the second pe¬ 
riod, Defensive Back John Bow snapped the 
ball back on kicks. As for Wilson, he didn’t 
catch another pass but he did lead the east 
end of Commonwealth Stadium in cheering 
the Wildcats on to their improbable win. 

A record crowd of 85,936 at Tennessee saw 
the Vols beat Auburn 35-17. Gary Moore 
started the Vols off by returning the opening 
kickoff 98 yards for a touchdown. And Jim¬ 
my Streater kept Tennessee rolling as he 
passed for 158 yards and ran for 106. 

Alabama also started fast. Quarterback 
Steadman Shealy racing 64 yards for a score 
on the second play of the game as the Tide 
overwhelmed Vanderbilt 66-3. But Georgia’s 
quick getaway—a 66-yard scoring pass on the 
game’s first play—couldn’t keep the Bulldogs 
from losing again. With George Rogers rush¬ 
ing for 152 yards. South Carolina came back 
for a 27-20 victory that left Georgia 0-3. 

In a pair of games between unbeaten teams. 
North Carolina State beat Wake Forest 
17-14. and Florida State stopped Virginia 
Tech 17-10. Nathan Ritter of the Wolfpack 
settled the ACC showdown with a 41-yard 
field goal with 5:13 left. Tech, which was av¬ 
eraging 323 yards a game rushing, was held 
to 164. State’s Wally Woodham and Jimmy 
Jordan passed for a total of 322 yards. 

Texas A&M broke a tie with a 10-point 
fourth quarter and beat Memphis State 17-7. 
Curtis Dickey ran for 137 yards for the Ag¬ 
gies: State runners wound up with minus-13 
yards. SMU lost 24-17 at Tulane. 

1. ALABAMA (3-0) 

2. N.C. STATE (4-0) 3. FLORIDA STATE (4-0) 

r A QT With Archbold Stadium torn 
Lr\0 I down and a new domed stadi¬ 
um not scheduled for completion until next 
year. Syracuse has played its “home" games 
on the road this season. Last week the Or¬ 
angemen played in Buffalo's Rich Stadium. 
150 miles west of their campus. It was a home¬ 
coming of sorts for Quarterback Bill Hurley, 
who grew up in Buffalo and who celebrated 
by running for 107 yards and two touchdowns 
and passing for a third score as Syracuse wal¬ 
loped Washington State 52-25. Two more Or¬ 
ange touchdowns were scored by Joe Morris, 
who rushed for 159 yards on 21 carries. 

Temple, which lost to Pittsburgh 76-0 in 
1977 and 20-12 last year, came closer last 
week, The Owls went ahead 9-7 in the third 


period when Ron Fioravanti, who earlier had 
field goals of 23 and 47 yards, booted a 44- 
yarder. Mark Schubert, though, pulled out a 
10-9 victory for the Panthers by kicking a 46- 
yard field goal with 3:53 left. 

North Carolina’s Amos Lawrence ripped 
through Army for 209 yards and two TDs. Al¬ 
together. the Tar Heels piled up 534 yards in 
total offense as they won 41-3. 

In non-league competition, the Ivies were 
3-4-1. The scores: Brown 31. Rhode Island 
13; Cornell 26. Colgate 21: Yale 24. Connect¬ 
icut 17; Lehigh 31. Penn 7; Rutgers 38, Prince¬ 
ton 14; Massachusetts 20, Harvard 7: Lafay¬ 
ette 14, Columbia 7; and New Hampshire 10. 
Dartmouth 10. 

Mai Najarian set a Boston U. mark by rush¬ 
ing for 244 yards on 41 carries in a 35-10 
win over Northeastern. 

1. SYRACUSE (3-1) 

2. PITTSBURGH (2-1) 3. PENN STATE (1-2) 

lA/rQT Pac 10 teams beat visitors who 
VvL.01 came from both coasts, but 
couldn't handle two rivals from the Midwest. 
For the second time this season an offside pen¬ 
alty was instrumental in UCLA’s losing, this 
lime 17-13 to Ohio Stale. What would have 
been a first down on the Buckeye 14 late in 
the fourth quarter was nullified by the ruling, 
which was followed by a missed 37-yard field- 
goal attempt. However. Ohio State was pe¬ 
nalized for roughing the kicker, so the Bruins 
kept the ball, drove to the six-yard line—and 
then missed another field-goal try. 

The Buckeyes, down 13-10 at that point 
(with 2:21 left), were led downfield by Quar¬ 
terback Art Schlichter. With 36 seconds to 
go. Schlichter lobbed a two-yard pass to Paul 
Campbell for the decisive score. 

Despite missing all five of its field-goal at¬ 
tempts, Michigan held off California 14-10. 
The Golden Bears led 10-0 when they fum¬ 
bled away the second-half kickoff at their 
nine-yard line. On the next two plays Tail¬ 
back Stan Edwards bulled his way for six 
yards and then three to put the Wolverines 
back in the game. Another three-yard burst, 
this by Fullback Lawrence Reid, climaxed a 
77-yard Michigan drive later in the third quar¬ 
ter. Michigan defenders were devastating: 
they had nine quarterback sacks, held the 
Golden Bears to minus-14 yards rushing and 
forced five second-half fumbles. 

Washington, which trailed Fresno State 
14-13 late in the first half, came on strong to 
win 49-14. Joe Steele of the Huskies gained 
133 yards and scored on a 69-yard run on 
Washington’s first play of the third period. 

Boston College lost 33-14 at Stanford as 
the Cardinals, who look up football in 1891, 
gained their 500lh victory. Quarterback John 
Elway set a Stanford single-game record for 
a freshman by passing for three touchdowns. 
And Ken Margerum, who led the Pac 10 last 
season with 53 receptions, hauled in nine 


passes while equaling a Cardinal mark with 
three TD catches. 

Although sacked five times, Marc Wilson 
of Brigham Young hit on 26 of 44 passes for 
326 yards, as the Cougars put away Texas-EI 
Paso 31-7 in a W AC contest. 

1.USC (4-0) 

2. WASHINGTON (4-0) 3. UCLA (2-2) 

SOUTHWEST 3: 

ton and Oklahoma, were scheduled to play 
in Houston on Saturday. As far as most fans 
were concerned, the only thing wrong was 
that they weren’t facing each other. Instead. 
Houston drubbed West Texas State 49-10 
and Oklahoma mauled Rice 63-21. The Cou¬ 
gars ran up 501 net yards and got three touch¬ 
downs from David Barrett. The Sooncrs 
swept to a 42-0 halftime lead as Billy Sims gal¬ 
loped for 103 yards and three touchdowns. 
There was only one disappointment for Okla¬ 
homa: its NCAA record for successful PAT 
kicks was ended after 135 in a row. 

Arkansas Coach Lou Holtz decided to hold 
out Quarterback Kevin Scanlon for two weeks 
so his bruised throwing arm would be healed 
in time for big upcoming SWC games. In his 
place, Holtz used freshman Tom Jones against 
Tulsa. Jones tossed a 39-yard scoring pass to 
Bobby Duckworth as the Razorbacks breezed 
33-8. Texas Tech played at Baylor in the only 
SWC confrontation. Mickey Elam, who had 
competed for Tech in 1975, guided the Bears 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Dennis Mosley, a 179-pound se¬ 
nior tailback for Iowa, set a school mark by 
carrying 39 times. He rushed for 229 yards, 
scoring twice on runs and once on a nine-yard 
pass as the Hawkeyes upset Iowa State 30-14. 

DEFENSE: Val Barksdale. Tennessee's 6' 1", 
175-pound junior free safety, helped the Vol¬ 
unteers knock off Auburn 35-17 in an SEC 
game by taking part in 15 tackles and in¬ 
tercepting a pair of passes by the Tigers. 


to a 27-17 upset of his former team. After fail¬ 
ing to get a scholarship from Baylor four years 
ago, Elam went to Tech, where he hoped to 
play quarterback. After being used as a de¬ 
fensive back in his freshman year, Elam trans¬ 
ferred to Baylor as a walk-on. Last season he 
was used sparingly as a running back but then, 
in the last game of the year, quarterbacked 
the Bears to a stunning 38-14 upset of Tex¬ 
as. Last week Elam rushed for 109 yards, 58 
of them in four carries during a hurry-up, six- 
play, 50-second drive that covered 84 yards, 
the final 22 on a pass to Dennis Gentry. 

1. TEXAS (2-0) 

2. HOUSTON (3-0) 3. ARKANSAS (3-0) 
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Naturally fermented in the bottle you buy. 
Just as it was in San Francisco’s Golden Age. 


KORBEL OF CALIFORNIA 


F KORBEL & BROS . GUERNEVILLE. SONOMA COUNTY. CA • PRODUCERS OF FINE CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES 


Milk baths for the Ooh-la-la Queen 
of the Baldwin. 

The “beauty secret” of the wasp-waisted French actress, 
Anna Held, has become the talk of the entire city from 
the Baldwin Bar to the reserved parlors of Nob Hill. 

Every day, it is said, the dark-eyed beauty bathes in gallons 
of rich, creamy milk while indulging her sense of luxury 
with champagne. 

Reportedly, Miss Held maintains, “The milk baths are 
good for publicity... but the effervescence of the 
champagne is strictly reserved for pleasure.” 

There was a time , a golden city and Korbel. 


For 12Vx 26" poster version send S2 00 to F Korbel & Bros Guerneville Sonoma County. Ca 95446 





















by Kathleen Andria 


A record 43 million took themselves 
out to the ball game in what could 
be called the year of the hitter—or the 
rabbit ball. Home runs were up 18%. 
there was an average of nine runs a game, 
highest in 18 years, and the combined 
batting average of both leagues was .265. 
the best since the early *50s. At age 40. 
Lou Brock got his 3,000th hit and Carl 
Yastrzemski, same age. did likewise, 
which together with his 400th home run 
made him the first American Leaguer to 
attain both milestones. Pete Rose had his 
10th 200-hit season, the only player ever 
to do so. Jamie Quirk also set a record: 
by hitting one home run, he passed Frank 
Quilici for most career homers (6) hit by 
a player whose name begins with Q. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
California’s sweet victory in the West 
didn’t come easily. The Angels had a to¬ 
tal of 47 injuries, from Rod Carcw, who 
missed two months with a torn ligament 
in his thumb, to most of the starting 
pitching staff, including Nolan Ryan. 
Frank Tanana and Chris Knapp. The An¬ 
gels finished the season with a 4.34 ERA. 
the highest of any divisional or pennant 
winner since 1930. 

Like Kansas City, Minnesota was in 
contention until late September despite 
a marked lack of speed and power. The 
Twins yielded third place to Texas on 
the next to last day of the season. Al¬ 
though the Rangers set team records in 
home runs, RBIs. hits and 
batting average, for the 
most part it was business 
as usual—squabbles, grip- 


as in Veeck, after Comiskey Park hosted 
a disco-demolition, which demolished 
the field and forced cancellation of two 
games. The A’s were still in Oakland, 
barely. 

In the East. Baltimore reigned su¬ 
preme. Although the Brewers won a 
team-record 95 games for a .590 percent¬ 
age—good enough for first in both West¬ 
ern Divisions—and got .300 hitting from 
Sixto Lezcano, Paul Molitor and Cecil 
Cooper, they fell far short of catching 
Baltimore. Boston led the league in bat¬ 
ting, but slid to third because of injuries 
and poor pitching. The Yankees won 
their last eight and still finished 13VS 
games back. In Sparky Anderson’s first 
year of a five-year Detroit contract, the 
Tigers wound up nine games over .500. 
Dave Garcia replaced Jeff Torborg. and 
the Indians finished above .500 for the 
first time in three years. The only team 
in the division below .500 was Toronto, 
which lost 109 games. The Jays finished 
50'/ 2 games behind the Orioles. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Rose was gone and Sparky Anderson had 
been fired. The Big Red Machine, sput¬ 
tering for two years, was a clunker. But 
Cincinnati built another model out of a 
few old parts and many new ones and it 
purred. The team ERA dropped .23 to 
3.58. and with Sparky, a/k/a Captain 
Hook. gone, complete games rose from 
16 to 27. Tom Scaver was again terrific. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


winning 11 straight to finish 16-6. Mike 
LaCoss won 14. Tom Hume saved 17, 
and young Frank Pastore emerged as a 
strong starter. Ray Knight was mighty 
like a Rose, hitting .318. 

For 124 days Houston occupied first 
place, capitalizing on speed (190 stolen 
bases), pitching (3.20 ERA, 55 complete 
games, 19 shutouts) and defense. Joe 
Niekro won 21 games. J. R. Richard 18, 
the latter striking out 300 for the second 
straight year. 

While the Dodgers were collapsing, 
the Giants spent the season in turmoil. 
They were dubbed the “God Squad” by 
local writers, accused of not hustling, and 
of shrugging off losses with “It’s God’s 
will.” Joe Altobelli, last year’s Manager 
of the Year, got the blame and the ax. 
He was replaced by Dave Bristol. 

San Diego’s 1978 rookie of the year, 
Ozzie Smith, went 0 for 32 at the start 
of the season and Cy Young Award win¬ 
ner Gaylord Perry quit near the end of 
it, and nothing except Dave Winfield was 
good in between. Phil Niekro won 21 
games for last-place Atlanta, becoming 
the first National Leaguer in 75 years to 
win and lose at least 20. And he and 
brother Joe became the first siblings in 
the league to win 20 the same year. 

Pittsburgh and Montreal provided the 
closest division race, the Pirates winning 
on the final day of the season. Willie Star- 
gell had a vintage year for Pittsburgh (32 
homers), and Dave Parker hit over .300 
for the fifth straight season. 
The Expos had six pitchers 
with double-figure wins, 
led by Bill Lee (16-10). 


ing and bad trades. Royals 

BATTING 





While Keith Hernandez 

Manager Whitey Herzog 

Average 

Lynn, Bos. 

.333 

Hernandez. St.L 

.344 

of St. Louis won the bat¬ 

called Seattle the most im¬ 

Runs 

Baylor, Cal. 

120 

Hernandez. St.L 

116 

ting title, teammate Gar¬ 

proved club in the division. 

RBIs 

Baylor, Cal. 

139 

Winfield, S.D. 

118 

ry Templeton became the 

The Mariners were led by 

Hits 

Brett, K.C. 

212 

Templeton, St.L 

211 

first player in history to get 

DH Willie Horton. 36, 

Homers 

Thomas. Mil. 

45 

Kingman. Chi. 

48 

100 hits lefthanded and 

who hit .279 and had 

Steals 

Wilson. K.C. 

83 

Moreno. Pitt. 

77 

100 righthanded, batting 

29 homers and 106 RBIs. 

PITCHING 





exclusively from the right 

For the White Sox. who 

Wins 

Flanagan, Bal. 

23 

Niekro. J.. Hou. 

21 

side in his last nine games 

had a 27-27 record after 




Niekro, P., Atl. 

21 

to do so. The Phils phad- 

Tony LaRussa replaced 

ERA 

Guidry. N.Y. 

2.78 

Richard, Hou. 

2.71 

ed phast, the Cubs gave 

Don Kessinger as manag¬ 

Strikeouts 

Ryan, Cal. 

223 

Richard, Hou. 

313 

it a shot until September, 

er, it will be remembered 

Saves 

Marshall. Minn. 

32 

Sutter. Chi. 

37 

the Mets were simply shot 


as the year of the wreck. 


from the start. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN HI-FI 
ANNOUNCES THE GREATEST 
EVENT IN HI-FI. 

A great high fidelity system is very easy on the ears, but not 
always very easy on the budget. 

But now, for this month only, you can buy Pioneer high fidelity 
components for savings unlikely to be repeated. 

For the first time in history you can take advantage of the great 
Pioneer Month Sale. 

Pioneer has reduced many prices to our dealers for this sale to 
make it possible for them to pass these savings on to you. 

Every receiver has been specially priced. Including the industry's 
best selling SX-780, which critics say, "has a level of performance 
that's hard to distinguish from that of much more expensive 
receivers." 

Every quartz turntable. Including Pioneer's high-end PL-630. 

Even our PL-518, already considered by many to be the best 
engineered direct drive turntable for the money, has been specially 
priced. 

The great Pioneer Month Sale also covers tape decks. Including 
the hottest selling deck of the year, the CTF-900, featuring Fluroscan 
metering. Our latest series of amps and tuners. Speakers. Head¬ 
phones. Even add-ons. Like our TV tuner that brings big screen 
sound to the little screen. 

Most people think they have to wait till January to afford the 
component they wanted to give in December. But not anymore. 

So if the component you set your heart on costs an arm and a leg, 
come to your local Pioneer dealer during Pioneer Month Sale. You'll 
find the item that was once out of reach is now within your grasp. 

Pioneer Month Sale is only at your participating Pioneer dealer. 
Look for the Pioneer Month Sale wall poster or banner in your 
dealer's window. It will direct you to Pioneer Month Sale, that's really 

the sale of the year. ^ 




No one’s got the Dutton 

Pro Bowl Defensive End John Dutton is forking hay in Nebraska, not sacking 
quarterbacks in Baltimore, while his agent seeks a team willing to meet his price 



As Dutton hunts on his farm, Attorney 
S/usher frets that some NFL owners may 
be using the player to teach him a lesson 



J ohn Dutton stretches himself to his 
full 6' 7" and stares out at the miles 
of rolling Nebraska farmland that sur¬ 
rounds his house near Lincoln. “Pretty 
this time of year,” he says. “I’d forgot¬ 
ten how pretty it can be in the fall.” His 
hands tighten on the wooden porch rail¬ 
ing—you almost expect to hear sounds 
of splintering lumber—and then they re¬ 
lax. “Of course, it’s been some time since 
I’ve seen this part of the country during 
the football season.” 

For five autumns Dutton’s part of the 
country has been Baltimore, where he 
earned a pretty decent living as an All- 
Pro defensive end for the Colts. Five au¬ 
tumns but no more. Dutton’s had it with 
the Colts. He played out his option in 
1977, then in 1978 signed a one-year, 
$108,000 contract without an option- 
year clause. Now, he says, he should be 
a free agent. The NFL disagrees. “1 will 
never play for the Colts again, and that’s 
final,” he says. “If they don’t trade me 
by the deadline [Oct. 9], I don’t play.” 
“Do you miss it?” Dutton is asked. 

“Of course I miss it,” he says, looking 
out over his 80 acres planted in hog fod¬ 
der and wheat. “Of course I do. I’ll go to 
see the university play Penn State on Sat¬ 
urday, and I’ll sit in the section with the 
regents and professors. But I haven’t gone 
to a pro game. In the mornings they let 
me use the equipment down at school, 
and I work in the weight room and run 
the stadium steps. I get through quickly 
and 1 get out. 1 don’t want to interfere 
with the team.” 

Around the NFL, people shake their 
heads when the subject of John Dutton 
comes up. “Another Howard Slusher 
dropout,” they say. To the uninformed. 
Slusher is a convenient scapegoat. 

Slusher is the Brooklyn-raised Los An¬ 
geles attorney who represents Dutton— 


and more than 50 other NFL players. His 
detractors say that Slusher is a disrup¬ 
tive force, that he tells players to walk 
out on their teams. The people from the 
clubs Slusher gets along with say he is 
tough but fair. 

“I don’t pull people out of camp,” 
Slusher says. He is sitting behind his desk 
in his 55th-floor L.A. office. He has just 
gotten ofT the phone with John Ralston, 
San Francisco’s administrative vice-pres¬ 
ident. Slusher wanted to talk about Dut¬ 
ton. Ralston wanted to talk about anoth¬ 
er client. Bob Martin, the linebacker who 
had been at a contract impasse when he 
was cut by the Jets two weeks ago. Mar¬ 
tin now plays for the 49ers. 

Forty-two years old, 5' 7", 240 pounds, 
with red hair, freckles and a high, 
squeaky voice, Slusher resembles a mat- 
zoh ball, a cartoon character, but the 
clubs that have been over the route with 
him on a negotiation don’t find him so 
funny. “You think I want to see Dutton 
out of football?” Slusher says, the squeak 
in his voice rising an octave. “I’m trying 
like crazy to get him placed somewhere. 
John Dutton shouldn’t be forking hay in 
Nebraska. He belongs in pro football. 
This thing is killing me. I’m a nervous 
wreck. I’ve even told him maybe he ought 
to think about us beginning negotiations 
with the Colts again, and he says, *Be 
strong, Howard, be strong.’ The kid’s tak¬ 
ing this better than I am. 

“Why should it be so difficult to get 
him placed with another team, unless 
they’re trying to get at me through John? 
He’s 28 years old, a three-time All-Pro. 
O.K., when he played out his option in 
’77 we were asking for $200,000 a year. 
When I gave that number to the Rams, 
Steve Rosenbloom was quoted in the pa¬ 
pers as saying I was on hallucinogenic 
mushrooms. But what’s so terrible about 
$200,000? Where does it say that only 
quarterbacks and running backs are 
worth that kind of money? You see who 
the first people drafted are every year— 
defensive linemen. 

“I hate to say this, and I hate to use 
the word ‘conspiracy,’ but it almost seems 
like there’s a stop-Slusher movement 
afoot and they’re using John as their 
whipping boy.” 

continued 
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we are cradling our Chardonnay in these handmade casks until the day the winemaker judges it ready 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 


What has Slusher done to incur such 
wrath? Well, there are a lot of bitter feel¬ 
ings left over from 1977 when All-Pro Of¬ 
fensive Linemen John Hannah and Leon 
Gray walked out of the New England 
camp; Dutton stayed at home for a month 
while playing out his option; Baltimore 
Wide Receiver Roger Carr stayed out of 
camp; Punter Tom Skladany sat out all 
season at Cleveland; and Quarterback 
Dan Fouts missed 10 games at San Di¬ 
ego. All are clients of Slusher. 

Pittsburgh President Dan Rooney, 
who likes Slusher just fine, tells a story 
of meeting him one day in Los Angeles’ 
Century Plaza Hotel. Howard was ac¬ 
companied by his 10-year-old son, John, 
a sure-handed goalie for the Rolling Hills 
Swordfish soccer team. 

“Do you want your daddy to repre¬ 
sent you when you grow up?” Rooney 
asked the boy. 

“No," said John Slusher. “I want to 
play." 

Hannah, for one. suggests that there 
is an anti-Slusher conspiracy in the NFL. 


“I've talked to college kids who were spe¬ 
cifically told that if they went with Slush¬ 
er it would hurt their drafting position.” 
he says. “If the kid was kind of naive, 
they’d even tell him he wouldn’t get draft¬ 
ed at all. Who tells them? NFL scouts 
who visit the campus, assistant coaches 
who’ve been briefed by scouts. It even 
goes on at Alabama, my school." 

“Look, I don’t care what anybody 
says about me. or writes about me,” 
Slusher says, “but I don’t like what’s 
going on now with Dutton. The only 
club the Colts made a legitimate deal 
with for Dutton was Cleveland, and 
the numbers were wrong. The decent 
money was in the last two years of the 
five-year contract, but only the first two 
were guaranteed, and the figures for 
those two were $105,000 and $130,000. 
which is embarrassing. 

"The Colts go around telling people 
John has a bad knee and hasn’t played 
well for the last two years. Then when 
they talk trade they ask for something 
ridiculous. 


“I sincerely believe (Colt Owner Rob¬ 
ert] Irsay wants to use this to gain a vic¬ 
tory over me. so he can go to the own¬ 
ers' meetings and tell people how he beat 
Howard Slusher. Do you think the real 
football people, the Rooneys and the 
Tom Landrys, the Al Davises—the con¬ 
sistent winners in this league—play 
games like that? No way. They sign their 
players and win with them." 

At least two people. Dutton and his 
wife Ginny. share Slusher's bitterness to¬ 
ward Irsay and Colt Coach Ted Marchi- 
broda. Three weeks ago Ginny Dutton 
wrote a two-page letter to Marchibroda 
that began: “John has given the Balti¬ 
more Colts five great years. You're, how¬ 
ever, not man enough to stand up to Mr. 
Irsay to get a trade accomplished so John 
can pursue his career where he’s appre¬ 
ciated as a fine ballplayer and a fine per¬ 
son.” It ended with a reaffirmation of 
faith. “If not playing for Baltimore means 
ending John’s career, then that’s the way 
it will be. John, myself and our baby are 
the better for it. You are the loser!" end 


COMBAT CLASSES. 

PRESCRIPTION ALL-SPORT EYEGUARD FOR RACQUETBALL, HOCKEY 
FOOTBALL SQUASH AND OTHER FRIENDLY GAMES. 



HEADBAND 


^FOAM RUBBER CUSHION 
INCLUDED (NOT SHOWN) 


VIRTUALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 
^ PLASTIC FRAME 


("DE TEMPORAL 
PROTECTION 


NO-FOG VENT 


WIDE VISION. 
WRAPAROUND PLASTIC 
LENS GROUND 
TO YOUR PRESCRIPTION 


If you wear glasses, the Rainbo description All-Sport Eyeguard will be 
the most serious piece of sports equipment you can own. 


RAINBO PRESCRIPTION ALL-SPORT EYEGUARD 

NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR EYE CARE SPECIALIST. 

In USA call (800) 423-5221. Or write Lloyd Distributors, Inc., 23930 Craftsman Circle, Calabasas, CA 91302 





MGB 

LIMITED EDITION 


UNLIMITED FUN. 

Here are the classic lines and quick response that 
have made MGB America’s best-selling convert¬ 
ible. Here is the agility of rack and pinion steering, 
short-throw four-speed stick, and the stopping 
power of front disc brakes. And now it’s all en¬ 
hanced by the striking design and accessories 
of the Limited Edition, available only in black 
accented by dramatic silver striping. The Limited 
Edition comes with distinctive cast-alloy wheels 
and wide-profile tires. There are performance fea¬ 
tures like a front air dam and a padded, smaller 
diameter racing-type steering wheel for quicker 
response.There is a sturdy luggage rack, coco mats 
and an official Limited Edition plaque 
on the dashboard. The edition is Lim- XlP\ 
ited.The fun isn’t. For the name of your I uA 121 
nearest MG dealer, call toll-free: (800) I 
447-4700. In Illinois: (800) 322-4400. 


® Jaguar Rover Triumph Inc. Leonia. N. J. 07605. 








Padded racing-type wheel. 



by Dan Jenkins 



Hinkle demonstrated a deft touch on land, too. 


F or the year in professional tourna¬ 
ment golf, Lon HinkJe has to be the 
leading environmentalist in the club¬ 
house. Only Hinkle can make a tree, as 
he did at the U.S. Open last June. And 
only Hinkle can skip a ball across a pond, 
as he did last week at the Firestone Coun¬ 
try Club in the World Series of Golf. 
The tree the USGA planted at Inverness 
to keep him from taking a shortcut on a 
par-5 hole resulted in Hinkle winning 
more fame than a victory in an average 
tour event would have brought him. But 
fame does not spend like $100,000, and 
that was the amount he took away from 
Akron, Ohio after embedding Hinkle’s 
Pond into the lore of the game alongside 
Hinkle’s Tree. 

Skipping the ball intentionally over the 
water on the 16th hole in Saturday’s sec¬ 
ond round did not by itself win the World 
Series for Hinkle, but it kept him in con¬ 
tention and very much alive, so that he 
was able to make all of the good golf he 
played during Sunday’s 36 holes pay off 
in a victory over the likes of Tom Wat¬ 
son, Larry Nelson and Lee Trevino. The 
36-hole marathon final day had been 


Tree man 
makes 
another 
splash 

Lon Hinkle's route to victory in the 
World Series of Golf included a shot 
that hit both the pond and the green 



A double bogey scuttled Nelson s final round. 


made necessary when Friday’s round was 
rained out. 

The outcome of a tournament is usu¬ 
ally determined by a combination of good 
and bad things that happen to the prin¬ 
cipals over the last few holes. So it was 
at Firestone. The shot Hinkle pulled off 


on Saturday by hooding a six-iron and 
hitting a two-rippler across the water and 
up on the green to save a par—a daz¬ 
zling, mysterious sight to the high hand- 
icapper. no doubt—should have been a 
good omen to him and a bad one for his 
rivals. 

Hinkle was close all the way. His open¬ 
ing 67 kept him within shouting distance 
of first-round leader Andy Bean, whose 
64 indicated that Firestone’s south 
course, with its perfectly textured greens, 
soft conditions and the lack of any strong 
wind, was there to be had. Hinkle’s sec¬ 
ond-round 67 left him only one stroke be¬ 
hind Watson, who flashed ahead with 
rounds of 68 and 65, and his third-round 
71 on Sunday morning put him just two 
strokes behind Nelson, the 54-hole lead¬ 
er. But at this point Hinkle was in a crowd 
of contenders and as the long day wore 
on. Nelson. Bill Rogers. Watson and Hin¬ 
kle juggled the lead around as Trevino 
lurked a shot or two away. 

First it was Rogers' tournament to lose. 
He went to the 17th hole needing a par- 
par finish for what proved to be Hinkle's 
winning total of eight-under 272. But he 
located a bunker at the 17th, blasted out 
none too close to the flag, and missed 
the putt for a bogey. 

The next catastrophe befell Nelson. 
With what amounted to a two-stroke lead 
at the same 17th hole, he bunkered his 
second shot, hit a terrible sand shot, putt¬ 
ed too boldly for his par and then missed 
the one coming back. Double bogey— 
and because Hinkle had just birdied 
there, a three-stroke swing. 

On the last hole. Hinkle had a mak- 
able eight-foot birdie putt that would 
have eliminated the need to watch the ef¬ 
forts of the final threesome—Watson, 
Nelson and Trevino. But the putt curled 
away and Hinkle had to sweat it out in 
the gallery. 

When he saw Watson drive badly into 
the trees and then Nelson drive badly 
into a bunker. Hinkle knew all he had to 
worry about was Trevino. He was used 
to it. Hinkle and Trevino play on Tues¬ 
days before tournaments. Not for $100.- 
000. “Just for enough to keep an edge." 
Hinkle says, not without a grin. 

continued 
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Nobody gives you a better lift to 
the slopes than United. We serve more 
Western ski gateways, more often, than 
any other airline. 

The friendly skies really open the 
door to Ski Country. With a huge selection 
of ski packages, and some great Super 
Saver air fares. 

United and your Travel Agent are 
experts in getting skiers to the right runs 


More planes to 
more places more often. 


at the right price. So next time you need 
a lift to the slopes, go with the skiers 
airline. United. 

For United's free Ski USA brochure, 
write: United Airlines, P.O. Box 27, 
Glenview, Ill. 60025. 

"Best lift ticket I've ever had!" 


Fly the friendly skies of United 

Call your Travel Agent. 















The Gillette 


WORLD SERIES 
BONUS OFFER 

SAVE, $ 1022 ! 

$10.10 value in store coupons and mail-ln certificates. Over 5,000 prizes guaranteed to be awarded. 

CGILLETTE 1979 


A 1980 CHRYSLER 
NEW YORKER*AND 
$10,000 CASH, OR 


GILLETTE WILL GIVE AWAY 
OVER 5,000 PRIZES! 

SO GO TO GILLETTE DISPLAYS IN 
STORES AND SEE IF YOUVE 
ALREADY WON' 



*1979 CARS SHOWN 


A SET OF OFFICIAL 
1979 WORLD SERIES 
COMMEMORATIVE GLASSES. 
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QOLF continued 

Trevino had missed birdie putts on the 
16th and 17th. He had another chance 
on the 18th. but it too stayed out and so 
Hinkle gained the distinction of becom¬ 
ing a double winner on the tour (he took 
the Crosby in February) and the advan¬ 
tage of being able to talk about some¬ 
thing besides his tree in Toledo. Now he 
can tell people all about his pond. 

"Well, sometimes you just have to in¬ 
vent a shot,” he said. “You don’t go out 
and practice skipping the ball over the 
water, but when you’ve got a bare lie 
and you can get to the ball, and when 
your other choice is to play backwards, 
it seems worth the gamble. Maybe it was 
dumb. I know the tree thing was.” 

Not really. For one thing, we now 
know who Hinkle is. That is more than 
the sports world can say about most of 
this year’s new PGA winners—which is 
what Hinkle was in 1978. 

The ’79 tour produced 10 first-time 
victors, a respectable number, though not 
a record. But no one will know how good 
the crop is until the winners have been 
around for a while. Undoubtedly, some 
will join the million-dollar club and some 
will fade into obscurity. 

A checklist of the new faces of ’79: 

• Fuzzy Zoeller. Until this year he was 
simply a guy with a first name of a gui¬ 
tar player and a last name of a U-boat 
commander. Now Fuzzy is a Masters 
champion. He also won at San Diego in 
January. Zoeller is one of the long hit¬ 
ters and fun-loving talkers on the tour. 
He may continue to win, but if he doesn't, 
he’ll be the answer to a trivia question: 
Who won the Masters that Ed Sneed lost? 

• Nelson. At 32, he’s surely one of the 
most mature first-time winners. But then 
he started playing golf late, not taking 
up the sport until he was 21. Nelson 
taught himself the game by reading in¬ 
struction books. After five years on the 
tour, he broke through at the Gleason 
and won again by edging Ben Crenshaw 
in a playoff at the Western. He has qui¬ 
etly established himself as one of the 
more respected players around the lock¬ 
er rooms, and none of the pros was sur¬ 
prised when he became a Ryder Cup hero 
by winning all five of his matches. 

• John Fought. Rhymes with boat. 
When he won the Buick and Napa tour¬ 
naments in succession to qualify for the 
World Series, he became the first rookie 
to take back-to-back events since Roger 
Maltbie in 1975. Where’s Maltbie now? 
Fought is a former U.S. Amateur cham- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY TOMSIC 



Twitty was p/umb-per/ect 67 on Saturday. 


pion (1977) who figures to hang around. 

• Jack Renner. A thin, young player in 
a white Hogan cap, he won the rich West¬ 
chester Classic. He is a bachelor. His sis¬ 
ter Jane competes on the LPGA tour. 
More than anything, Renner may be re¬ 
membered for having said, “My goal is 
to play 72 holes someday without chang¬ 
ing expression.” 

• Calvin Peete. Certainly the first golf¬ 
er in history to win on the tour with di¬ 
amonds in his front teeth. His victory at 
Milwaukee made him the second black 
player to qualify for the Masters. He is 
36 and one of 19 children. When Peete 
won at Milwaukee, it enabled Trevino 
to set a curious golfing record. Trevino 
became the first person ever to lose the 
same tournament two years in a row to 
two different black players, Lee Elder 
having beaten him the year before. 

• Wayne Levi. Although his name 
rhymes with heavy, he nevertheless has 
a contract to wear Levi’s and carries a 
denim golf bag. In 1978 he won the Dis¬ 
ney team title with Bob Mann, but his 
first individual championship came this 
year at Houston. 

• Mark McCumber. His win at Doral in 
March was the most surprising of the 
year, because he had failed to get his play¬ 
ers’ card until his sixth try. Despite his 
victory, he has dropped from among ’79’s 
top 60 money winners. 

• Bob Byman. When he failed twice to 
get his card, he skipped the country, go¬ 
ing abroad to win the Dutch, Scanda- 


navian and New Zealand Opens. With 
his confidence bolstered. Byman came 
home to win Arnold Palmer’s tourna¬ 
ment at Bay Hill. He is young, tough and 
good-looking. He is also not overly pop¬ 
ular with other players, which means he 
must be talented. 

• Howard Twitty. Here’s a big fellow 
who looks less like his name than any¬ 
one since Ky Laflfoon. Nobody ever 
looked like a Ky Laffoon. Twitty has been 
in the top 60 for four years. He was just 
waiting to win. It finally happened at the 
B.C. Open. 

• D. A. Weibring. Donald Albert Wei- 
bring was tall, handsome and blond, so 
why not become a touring pro? It was 
only after he won the Quad Cities tour¬ 
nament that anyone knew exactly which 
one of the pros he was. Now there are 
people who have come to recognize him 
as an articulate chap and not a bad swing¬ 
er of the club. 

There are three more tournaments this 
year—the Texas, Southern and Pensaco¬ 
la Opens—so there are three more chanc¬ 
es for first-time winners. The World Se¬ 
ries of Golf is not really the end of the 
season as far as money and exemptions 
go. What it is, in fact, is the beginning 
of qualifying for next year’s World Se¬ 
ries, which will be moved to the last week 
of August in the hope of stimulating more 
interest. 

The enlarging of the field from 26 to 
36 players this year—by picking up en¬ 
tries from those high on the money list 
who do not otherwise qualify under the 
World Series’ complex system—was a 
concession to TV and Firestone, but the 
golfers who got in that way didn’t feel 
they had earned the right to be in a tour¬ 
nament that had the ring of a Tourna¬ 
ment of Champions without the plush 
trappings of La Costa. 

The answer to the problem of selling 
the World Series as a tournament may 
be to keep increasing the field each year 
until it gets up to 144 players. At that 
point they can call it the American Golf 
Classic, which is what Firestone used to 
host. 

At least, that would probably make 
Jack Nicklaus eligible. He didn’t qualify 
for last week’s World Series. Which 
prompted a lady in the gallery to ask, 
“How can they call this the World Se¬ 
ries of Golf if they don’t invite Jack 
Nicklaus?” 

Wonder what she thought as Hinkle’s 
ball skipped across the water? end 
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by KENNY MOORE 



I s we assembled beside the beach 
of our hotel near Waimea Bay 
on our first morning, sipping tea 
and daubing sunscreen on shoul¬ 
ders and faces, we happened to 
catch sight of a pod of finback whales. 
Through the hotel's telescopes we 
watched them, submarines of solid flesh, 
barnacled and dark, blasting their vapor¬ 
ous breath into the warm Pacific air. 

“Good omen,” said Dr. Jack Scaff, one 
of the originators of our approaching 
venture. “Of course we're only ready to 
accept good omens. If the hotel had been 
engulfed in fire and lava, that would have 
been a good omen, meaning we must for¬ 
sake the things of civilization and take 
ourselves to the wilderness.” 

The 36 of us formed our own little 
pod on the hotel's front drive. A small 
gun was fired. We began to run. The 
Great Hawaiian Footrace, whose 500.000 
meters (312 miles) would take us almost 
two and a half times around the island 
of Oahu, had begun. 

As we joined the main road along 
Oahu’s north shore and headed west be¬ 
side pastures where the grass was high 
enough to sweep a horse’s belly, the task 
ahead seemed simple enough. Three 
light-blue vans carried our gear and gave 
us directions and water as we ran. When 
we reached Mokuleia Beach Park. 18 
miles distant, our times would be record¬ 
ed and we would put up a brightly col¬ 
ored tent village until the next morning 
when we would break camp, load every¬ 
thing into the vans and set off afresh. 
We would finish after 18 days of run¬ 
ning (and two of recharging in Honolulu 
midway through the race), having stayed 
in 15 different beach parks. We had only 
continued 


Going around Kaena Point, the road to Waikiki 
soon became no road at all for the 36 runners. 
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The daily routine included 
Dr. Ben Kuchar's rendition 
of reveille and long menus 
featuring crazy cookies. 


three rules: no sunburn, no littering and 
always check in and out of camp, “so we 
won’t call out the sea rescue teams and 
then find you in some bar,” said Scaff. 

Conceived by Scaff and Dr. Tom Bas- 
sler as a fanciful impossibility and then 
actually organized by Donna Scaff, Jack’s 
patient wife, as a rigorous running hol¬ 
iday, the experience would be given its 
final character by the land and people 
we met. And by us. 

The race had been advertised only 
once, a year earlier in Runner’s World 
magazine, and as it demanded three 
weeks and a $600 entry fee (to cover our 
five nights in hotels with catered meals 
and assorted extras), it seemed that who¬ 
ever signed up must be enjoying some 
measure of financial ease or else represent 
the leading edge of the running craze. As 
it turned out, mania, not money, was 
more nearly our common denominator, 
but it assumed wonderfully diverse 
forms. 

“There is no one more competitive 
than 1 am," said lean Ed Shaffer of Wal- 
terboro, S.C., who had piloted 747s for 
Pan Am until a few months earlier when 
he had reached the mandatory retirement 
age of 60. He had departed grudgingly, 
believing that a man who could run a 3:11 
marathon, as he did this year in New Or¬ 
leans. wasn’t going to slump over in the 
cockpit. Shaffer’s other “calling” seems 


to be the sirens’ song. He has been mar¬ 
ried seven times and he isn’t about to re¬ 
tire from that. “It’s unnatural for a man 
to live alone,” he said one afternoon as he 
watched a lovely Pan Am stewardess put 
up his tent. “I get married for the honey¬ 
moons and the dinners.” 

More solitary was Leon Henderson, 
32, of Eugene, Ore. In the early 1960s, 
Henderson and I were high school mil- 
ers, teammates and competitors. But after 
he graduated he spent a year in New Zea¬ 
land, where he was won over by the joys 
of fell, or mountain, running. Our ways 
parted, mine leading to the rather dense¬ 
ly peopled world of track and marathon 
racing, his to the more solitary one of run¬ 
ning over every summit he could see. 
Now, in this long race, our paths at last 
converged. 

A stocky man of enormous strength, 
with clear, visionary eyes and a thick 
blond beard, Henderson had worked 
most often as a ranch foreman in Eu¬ 
gene. He had once spent five weeks in 
the employ of a Los Angeles photogra¬ 
pher, shooting stills of The Gong Show. 
He had departed when the show’s crude¬ 
ness—gratuitous cruelty, really—drove 
him back to his beloved Oregon moun¬ 
tains and big trees. Upon hearing of the 
Great Hawaiian Footrace, a shock of rec¬ 
ognition had hit him. “I somehow knew 
this was the event for me,” he said, echo- 
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Harvey Shultz, 44, of Clawson, Mich. A 
grizzled machinist with the rock-hard 
torso of a boxer, Shultz had run for less 
than two years. He, and 27 others, be¬ 
longed to the “adventure” category of en¬ 
trants who were entitled, when intrigued 
by a sugar mill or a flea market, to turn 
off their digital timers while they ex¬ 
plored and to restart them when they 
pressed on, thus keeping their own 
unique system of elapsed time. The rest 
of us were in the competitive division, 
which meant that every second we were 
on the road was added to our accumu¬ 
lated time. 

After seven miles of our first day's run, 
we stopped to gulp a cool drink from 
the hose of the Church of Saints Peter 
and Paul overlooking tranquil Waimea 
Bay. The pink church tower shaded us, 
and from within—it being Sunday—we 
heard the sweet strains of hymns. For 
Shultz, this temptation was irresistible. 
After drinking, he knocked on the church 
door and asked admission. 

“But you need a shirt," whispered the 
usher, staring at Shultz' attire, which con¬ 
sisted solely of soaked yellow shorts with 
red hibiscus flowers on them. 

“Well, I’m running , man,” he said. 
“My things are miles from here.” 

Charity prevailed, and Shultz was giv¬ 
en a shirt. At least it used to be a shirt. 
Now its buttons were gone, along with 
its sleeves. It was a little cape, actually, 
but it served, and Shultz sat through the 
remainder of the mass beatifically sweat¬ 
ing. When he came out, the usher in¬ 
sisted he lake the sodden thing with him. 

By this time the rest of us had run 
through the sleepy little town of Halei- 
wa and on past steamy sugarcane fields, 
the heat rising from the road, to our first 
day’s finish at Mokuleia Beach Park. Af¬ 
ter our tents had been erected on a lawn 
covered with the tiny shards of ironwood 
cones, Scaff looked out over the eastern 
bay, breathing in the view of the green 
land we had crossed. “It’s like the outer 
islands, isn’t it?” he said, pointing to the 
minute pink tower of Shultz’ church, 
nearly lost in the distance. 

“Harvey has been on insulin since he 
was five,” Schaffer said suddenly. “He’s 
lived much longer than almost any other 
juvenile diabetic.” Shaffer confessed ad¬ 
miration for the man’s brute strength. 
“If he seems aggressive or eccentric, 
1 believe it’s because he’s living 

continued 


The camp at Keaau Beach Park provided a 
colorful overnight layover lor the troupe. 


ing the sentiments of most of those in 
the field. 

He had trained by coming over from 
Oregon three months earlier and running 
across the wild expanses of the Kahua 
Ranch on the island of Hawaii, and be¬ 
cause of his proven ability to run back-to- 
back 30-mile days, he seemed a good bet 
to win, but he said, "I look at it more as 
a matter of survival.” 

Henderson’s temperament is kindly 
among friends, but he exhibits a certain 
perverse pleasure in keeping his listen¬ 
ers, particularly people he doesn’t know 
well, off balance, as when he spoke the 
day before the race of the new sport he 
had invented: Disorienteering. “If you 
follow the trail, you’re disqualified: if you 
go where anyone else goes, you’re dis¬ 
qualified, as you are if you find one of 
the checkpoints on purpose. The only 
way to win is to get completely, uncar- 
ingly lost.” 

Duly consternated at such talk was 
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every day as if it were his last.” 

We were splendidly cared for. Gil and 
Tippy Dias, a middle-aged couple, were 
children of the sea. she from Tonga, he 
from Hawaii. They saw to our feeding. 
Every evening Gil gathered a few good 
swimmers and tugged 100 feet of deli¬ 
cate gill net into position outside the surf 
or reef. At dawn he brought in the fish, 
which later would be broiled and served 
with our dinner. 

A dozen of us were subjects in a med¬ 
ical study being conducted by Dr. Rudy 
Dressendorfer of the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia at Davis and Charles Wade of Tri- 
pler Army Hospital. Blood and urine 
would be taken at dawn on eight select¬ 
ed mornings to determine from our en¬ 
zyme and hormone responses whether 
these 130 miles per week of hot-weather 
running were strengthening us or eating 
us away. Assisting Dressendorfer and 
Wade was University of Hawaii biology 
student and cross-country runner Becky 
Russell—blonde and tan—whom Hen¬ 
derson immediately dubbed the Race 
Bunny. It was a role she accepted, she 
said archly, “only to prove that an ar¬ 
dent feminist can have a sense of humor.” 
Indeed she had one. with a bit of an edge 
to it. "Do you mean.” she said with a 
pout as we milled around before the start, 
"that this is the last day I get any of you 
guys fresh?" 

It was. Our daily routine quickly devel¬ 


oped into one of rising at dawn, pressing 
resolutely through our two-to-five hours 
of running while the day was still relative¬ 
ly cool, and then resting. If there was lux¬ 
ury in what we did, we took it during the 
many stages of recovery. Immediately 
upon finishing, we sat or lay in postures 
as far removed from running form as pos¬ 
sible and soaked up liquids. Scaff had to 
keep upping the order for Primo beer un¬ 
til it leveled off at 15 cases a day. or an av¬ 
erage of 10 bottles a runner. 

Once hydrated, we passed into a stage 
of ravenous hunger, consuming sand- 





Ah! a massage given by 
the Race Bunny; ouch! a 
biopsy tor Ed Shaffer; 
and, ugh! some of the 
blisters caused by legs of 
13 to 23 miles a day. 


wiches and fruit and juice and soft drinks 
until the day's one large meal, trucked 
to us from Honolulu, arrived in the early 
evening. The first night at Mokuleia we 
kept eating through dinner, through what 
was supposed to be the next day’s break¬ 
fast, and the next day’s lunch. “There’s 
nothing to eat until tomorrow’s truck,” 
said Scaff. who estimated we each were 
burning 5,000 calories a day. “And. uh, 
there’s one other thing. Tomorrow 
there's no road.” 

You can’t drive around Kaena Point, 
the dry and desolate northwest protru¬ 
sion of Oahu. So after we had run three 
miles on our second day. the vans gave 
us one last drink and turned away for 
the 50-mile drive down the flat center of 
the island and back up the west coast. 
We had to take care of ourselves for six 
miles of we knew not what and as many 
more miles as we would run before the 
vans found us on the other side. We were 
to finish at Waianae Regional Park 18 
miles away. 

We ran cautiously, in little groups, 
scouting the rutted sandy track, dodging 
crumbling lava outcroppings, sidestep¬ 
ping holes as big as bathtubs, as big as 
swimming pools. As we passed the point’s 
lighthouse, we mounted a rise and were 
dazzled by the whole Waianae side of 
the island, its steep green valleys run¬ 
ning back between dark, sere cliffs. 
Waves burst up at us from the rocks be¬ 
low. "Now this is country ,” said Hen¬ 
derson with dismaying vigor. “A man 
could make a hard race of it the next 
two times through here." 

When we regained paved road, Hen¬ 
derson trod on it with distaste, but Jeff 
Jones. 33. a math teacher from Westport. 
N. Y.. shot ahead. He had hidden his com¬ 
petitive intentions well, having said to 
Henderson the day before. “Please don’t 
ever change your shorts. When those 
black shorts cross the road, / cross the 
road. I plan to focus on them in my trance 
for 300 miles.” 

Henderson and I. knowing we faced a 
hot 23 miles the following day, let him 
go and tried for that elusive rhythm in 
which every running muscle is working 
just as hard as all the others, so that you 
wear out evenly. We cruised into Waian¬ 
ae town 48 seconds behind Jones. Right 
behind us were John McCormack, a 29- 
year-old fireman from Brooklyn, and 
Doug Peck. 24. a cross-country skier and 
continued 
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Henderson asked if he had any mole¬ 
skin with him. 

Shultz glanced at the lawn to his right 
and to his left. “I haven’t seen a mole in 
the longest time,’’ he said with innocent 
desperation, as though he might be ex¬ 
pected to catch one. 

During lulls in a four-hour lunch of 
Portuguese sweet bread, honey, Primo, 
roast beef, cheese, Manoa lettuce, orange 
and more Primo, we swam in a little bay; 
signed a petition against a deepwater har¬ 
bor for oil tankers at nearby Barbers 
Point; showered in the park lawn sprin¬ 
klers; and heard the tale of the three high 
school kids from Ramona, Calif, who 
were running with us. Bruce Breon, 
Ralph Mittman and Larry Hargis had 
somehow talked their teachers into cut¬ 
ting them loose for three weeks in April 
and May on the promise that they would 
write extensive reports on their experi¬ 
ence. They’d dived for golf balls in South¬ 
ern California water hazards and sold 
them back to pro shops to raise their 
plane fare to Hawaii. “Cross-country is 
what I love,” said Mittman, “but I’ve nev¬ 
er seen anyone do it like Harvey.” 

“That’s not cross-country,” said Hen¬ 
derson. “That’s rock surfing. Hey, Har¬ 
vey, rock’s up!” 

On the third day we were running by 7 
a.m., easing into the idea of 23 miles, 
when Dave Erb, 28, a Colorado Springs 
builder who had been laying ofT the pace 
the first two days, moved strongly ahead. 
In ragged single file we ran down the west 
side of Oahu, the first 12 miles along the 
Farrington Highway, a four-lane glut of 
buses and trucks and menacing boxy vans 
with darkly tinted windshields. The vehi¬ 
cles blasted by our elbows with what 
seemed blind indifference, each tighten¬ 
ing our nerves one increment more as it 
passed. 

Then we left the main road and fol¬ 
lowed an old highway eight miles through 
cane fields. Sections of cane were being 
burned before cutting. Rats and mon¬ 
gooses ran before the fire. Through the 
smoke and floating ash we got our first 
look at the tiny profile of Diamond Head, 
far off to the southeast, proof that we 
were making progress. 

Erb, Jones, Henderson and I. running 
in a little group, passed used-car lots and 
taverns along Kamehameha Highway. 
Flimsy suburban roofs terraced the slopes 
of Pearl City above us. After 22 miles, 
continued 


ultramarathoner from South Lake Tahoe, 
Calif. Things were sorting themselves out 
in the competitive division. 

We sat on a log, drew on our Primo 
and reflected upon where to put our tents. 
“Looks shady under that thorn tree,” said 
Henderson. As he pointed, cars full of 
kids screeched into the parking lot be¬ 
hind us, their occupants springing out be¬ 
fore the cars braked to a stop. There was 
a high school across the highway, and it 
seemed to be emptying. Kids were run¬ 
ning past us. shouting, trembling in the 
cold grip of adrenaline. They gathered 
under the same kiawe tree Henderson 
had thought attractive. Two brown 
young men stripped to the waist and pur¬ 
posefully set about trying to kill each 
other, the sound of their punches car¬ 
rying with disturbing solidity. There must 


said Henderson, “I think I’ll set my tent 
over here in the sun.” 

Then we heard Shultz. “Hey, does the 
laundry take out burrs?” he shouted. 

We turned. Harvey was covered with 
crusts of mud and coagulating blood. 

He had climbed the cliffs back at Kae- 
na Point, thinking that because telephone 
wires were up there, a road might be. “I 
climbed ledge after ledge and it got aw¬ 
fully hard, so I looked back and I said, 
‘Oh, no ... the path’s down there.’ ” His 
crashing descent had been at the expense 
of his legs. 

“Harvey is an accumulation of every¬ 
thing that has ever gone wrong with a 
runner,” said Henderson. 

“You’re right about what a mess I am,” 
Shultz agreed. “Look at this blister on 
my heel.” 


have been rules, because whenever one 
choked or kneed the other, the crowd 
separated them. As their faces and chests 
ran with blood and still the blows land¬ 
ed, we sat there, cavalier and defense¬ 
less, unable to imagine getting up the en¬ 
ergy or the hate to work such destruction 
on another. Then, suddenly, some sort 
of arbitrary conclusion was reached, and 
the crowd broke and flowed around us, 
going back to school, taking no notice of 
weary transients. 

All was peace again so quickly that 
we wondered whether we had not had a 
communal dream. “On second thought,” 


Harvey Shultz heads off on 
one of his quixotic runs, while 
in a lush valley a dog joins 
the race. Shoes wore out, 
but the contestants did not. 
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when I yearned to be done, Jones seemed 
to come to. “How far are we going to¬ 
day?” he asked, apparently jus\ having 
thought of it. Henderson stared at him. 

We finished the leg at Neil Blaisdell 
Park on the shore of Pearl Harbor. Jones 
said that he had never broken an hour 
for 10 miles, not possessing the speed to 
sustain a six-minute-mile pace. Yet he 
had been averaging sevens for the 58 
miles we had covered. "He must be a nat¬ 
ural ultramarathoner,” said Henderson 
later. “We’re lucky we're not doing 40 
miles a day. I don’t think he’d notice.” 

Because of the day’s longer distance, 
fatigue lingered. Camp faded in and out 
in brief tableaux. In one of them Hender¬ 
son hectored Peck and his friend, Sally 
Beugan, 23, of Woodside, Calif., who was 
leading the competitive women’s divi¬ 
sion, about their careful vegetarianism, 
saying, “You’ll admit, won’t you, that a 
cow is just a conspiracy of some vegeta¬ 
bles against other vegetables? Here, have 
some mullet. It's the corn of the sea.” 

To compensate for the long trek of the 
day before, we had to run only 13 miles 
on Day 4, along construction-scarred 
Nimitz Highway into Waikiki. The fin¬ 
ish was at our hotel on a back street. Hen¬ 
derson and I fought through buses and 
shifting formations of tourists to get 
there. “Two laps to go,” he said when 
we were done, meaning, two laps of the 
island. Henderson suddenly looked up at 
a phalanx of white-haired, thickset wom¬ 


en applauding us from the hotel lanai and 
said, very loudly, "The irony of it is that 
if their husbands had run and not died 
early, those biddies wouldn't have been 
able to use the insurance money to come 
over here and cheer us on.” 

The next day we ran rapidly out of 
town to the east, past Diamond Head, 
out Kalanianaole Highway, the route of 
the Honolulu Marathon, of which Jack 
Scaff is one of the originators. We fin¬ 
ished the 17 miles over two large lava 
hills at Makapuu Point. McCormack won 
the leg, giving us five winners in our first 
five days. Henderson and 1 finished a 
minute and a halfback, a few seconds of 
which were spent cowering in a ditch to 
escape an enormous earthmover being 
carried on a still more gargantuan truck. 

After we had drunk heartily, w c let tur¬ 
quoise waves batter us silly at Makapuu 
Beach, the best body-surfing area on 
Oahu. When we staggered out, we col¬ 
lapsed on the hot sand. 

“My Lord, I can’t even lift the can to 
my lips,” said Jones. 

“You know,” said McCormack, lying 
spread-eagle, staring into the expanding 
blue sky. “there's nobody better than us. 
1 don’t mean we’re better than every¬ 
body, but there’s nobody better than us.” 
That was a shared feeling, that having 
been reduced to basics, we were becom¬ 
ing a mobile tribe. 

Our tribe had increased with the ad¬ 
dition of Bert and Earlene Smith of Odes¬ 
sa. Texas, he a red-faced trial lawyer, she 
a tiny blonde woman given to outfits of 
shocking pink. They had signed on for a 
week. The Smiths reminded Henderson 


Bearded fell runner Leon Henderson and 
ultramarathoner Doug Peck finished well. 

of Chester and Jessica Tate in Soap. Bert 
tended toward resonance in his speech, 
and Earlene showed a wondrous solic¬ 
itude for his welfare. As they neared the 
finish of each day’s run, Bert would put 
his head down and outkick Earlene. 
Then, as he stood panting, she would 
kneel and untie his shoes for him. 

Day 6 presented us with our hilliest 
section, 19.7 miles above the cities of Kai¬ 
lua and Kaneohe and along the shore of 
Kaneohe Bay to Kualoa Point, near the 
minuscule island known as Chinaman’s 
Hat. 

By now we knew how to keep track 
of mileage by reference to mileposts and 
markers put down by Roberto Deuriarte, 
the race’s chief recorder. We invested 
such a childish faith in them that when 
this day’s run went on a mile farther than 
advertised, Henderson said, “They flat- 
out lied to us.” 

During the afternoon Scaff animatedly 
reported behind-the-scenes events. “The 
caterer thinks we’re sandbagging him,” 
he said. “He keeps saying, ‘Are you sure 
you only have 36 people out there?’ ” 

Dr. Ben Kuchar, 60, of Palos Verdes, 
Calif., normally blew his bugle for rev¬ 
eille at 5:30 a.m. Now he did it at 5 p.m., 
heralding the return of Shultz, who had 
been forced to stay on in Waikiki with an 
attack of diarrhea. He arrived wan and 
confused after a day spent on buses try¬ 
ing to find us. Over a dinner of noodles 
he grew stronger as he described a life- 



Near the end in Ala Moana Park, a greeter 
expresses the morning’s universal sentiment. 
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The author leads the way to the finish. He 
completed the 312-mile distance in 35:11:51. 


long train of ordeals: his diabetes, his 
being in the wrong place at the wrong 
time at the wrong speed. “I had a motor¬ 
cycle wreck nine years ago.” he said. 
“Broke my back, hip. ribs, everything. 
My right leg is still an inch thinner than 
my left. But the running—ah, it's been a 
godsend, although I still don’t know what 
I’m doing.” This was observable. Shultz 
ran as he lived, with such force that his 
shoes tended to explode under him. He 
tried to put the resulting soreness and 
blisters out of mind, in much the fashion 
that he requested no novocaine when he 
had a tooth drilled. "Think about it,” he 
said. “The really bad pain of a dentist 
only adds up to 15 seconds or so, but that 
horrible flabby numbness of novocaine 
lasts half a day.” It was such a rational as¬ 
sessment of trade-offs that had led Shultz 
here. “I’d only been on my machinist’s 
job a week when I left to try this thing," 
he said. “It’s not worth worrying wheth¬ 
er it'll be there when I get back.” 

Our seventh day. another 23-miler. 
would more than complete our first cir¬ 
cuit of the island. It was a strangely paced 
run. Jones starting us off at his unchang¬ 
ing speed and then McCormack passing 
crisply at 11 miles. Henderson and I said 
to each other, “Now let’s not go with 
him," but after a mile we went with him. 
Through the Kahuku sugar area McCor¬ 
mack increased the pace on every down¬ 
hill. Despite a hot sun I felt good, but 
Henderson, heavier, needing more fluid, 
was in trouble by the 20th mile. He 
dropped back, the first time that we had 
not kept company through an entire leg. 
Cut adrift from his sensible counsel— 
that to last out the race required caution 
in the early stages, and that no matter if 
it felt as though we had been born on 
these roads, it was still early—1 tossed 
my hat aside and took off past McCor¬ 
mack. For a couple of miles the lift of 
my 5:30 pace was exhilarating. Then, as 
heat-dizziness began to creep in. I had 
the sustenance of knowing the end was 
near. Indeed, there was a blue van 200 
yards ahead. But as I watched, it started 
up and drove away—another misjudged 
end. For a mile I struggled on, furious, de¬ 
veloping a bile-filled speech, which I 
finally delivered to Deuriarte, he nod¬ 
ding, abject, as I raged that that was never 
going to happen again. After two min¬ 
utes of jogging recovery I was back, ab¬ 
ject myself, apologizing for my derange¬ 



ment. We ended up hugging, delivered 
into these wild swings of emotion by the 
chemistry of slight changes of pace. That 
day a kid on a skateboard had asked Scaff 
what he was doing. Scaff shouted, “Give 
me your food!” grabbed the kid’s Fritos 
and ran on. 

We were on Ehukai Beach, site of the 
Banzai Pipeline with its renowned tub¬ 
ing waves. We sat on the sand and 
watched the surfers and shared bits of 
our day. A little poodlelike dog had come 
yapping out of a yard after Lieutenant 
Dave Benson, head of the Honolulu Po¬ 
lice Department's Traffic Enforcement 
Division, who ran with us on selected 
days, but before it reached him a car hit 
it. “A lady ran out." said Benson, “and 
said. ‘That dumb boy. I told him to tie 
that dog. Now I make him dig one hole!’ ” 

Here at Ehukai we feasted on mahi- 
mahi Florentine and pineapple/lichee/- 
cherry salad. Half a dozen Japanese 
women from the Shiatsu massage school 
arrived and went to work on us. Now 
the race leader on elapsed time, I was es¬ 
corted to the sensei (the professor) who 
is head of the school, for his special treat¬ 
ment, which, because he had to catch a 
plane to Maui in an hour, consisted of 
hurried stretches, twists and snaps of del¬ 
icate regions, including the horrifying act 
of rubbing my kneecaps around in cir¬ 
cles as though they were scouring pads. 
In five minutes the professor was on his 
way to the airport. Bruised, I watched 
Henderson slide into blissful uncon¬ 
sciousness under the tender and careful 
touch of a masseuse named Kathy, who 
soothed him for an hour and a half with¬ 
out going near his kneecaps. "Wait’ll I 


tell the guys they threw in a massage,” 
said Mittman. 

The next morning the vans took us to 
the cool, fragrant glades and soggy par¬ 
rots of Waimea Falls Park. Peacocks 
wailed as we breakfasted in misty rain 
on papaya slices from silver platters. We 
departed on our run just as an oldtime re¬ 
vival got going in a big park tent. Shultz 
missed the start. He was singing hymns 
in the service. 

It was only a 13-mile day. and now 
we were retracing our steps. Certain 
fields and vistas were familiar to the point 
of nostalgia. Henderson, rejuvenated by 
his rubdown. lied with McCormack and 
Peck for the leg, two minutes ahead of 
Erb and me. 

In the golden light before sunset, Don¬ 
na Scaflf and her three sisters, all raised 
on Molokai, passed around lengths of 
splashy red cloth and taught us how to 
wear them as Polynesian lavalavas. req¬ 
uisite dinner dress. Afterward. Jack Scaff 
and I walked in the sea, a more salu¬ 
brious massage than the manipulations 
of the Shiatsu. 

Wc remarked on the good cheer of all 
our adventurers. “These are special peo¬ 
ple,” he said, “because they’re self-cho¬ 
sen. doing this for the only good rea¬ 
son—that they want to.” 

I smiled, because in the competitive di¬ 
vision the rigor was mounting. Our mid- 
race rest was two days away, but first we 
again had to cross roadless Kaena Point 
and then run through the cane fields to 
Pearl Harbor. Because I could be expect¬ 
ed to put my track-runner’s speed to the 
test on that last day, Henderson’s strat¬ 
egy concentrated on Kaena Point, where 
continued 
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his cross-country gifts might either get 
back a lot of my 13-minute lead or make 
me run so hard that my effectiveness on 
the morrow would be cut. 

Thus after Jones led for three miles to 
the start of the rough going, Henderson 
for the first time showed us the kind of 
running he loves. With a low, balanced 
stride that calls on the power of his hips 
and thighs, he went away over the rocks 
and hollows and ledges. For a couple of 
miles I kept within 40 yards, benefiting 
from his pathfinding, but then my arms 
ached from the arhythmic struggle and 
my breath came in uncontrollable gasps. 
He had me by 200 yards when we reached 
the road. A mile later he had me by 400. 
Try as I did, past the condominiums of 
Makaha Beach, at the end he beat me by 
a minute, and I was so full of ache that 
my mind rebelled at the idea of racing 
hard again the next morning. We had 
run the 17-mile leg 20 minutes faster than 
a week earlier. 


We camped at Nanakuli Beach Park, 
beside an inviting gem of a bay. Snork¬ 
ling in the clear shallows we saw the Hu- 
muhumunukunukuapuaa , made famous 
in the song “Little Grass Shack,” and 
then, farther out, black fins a foot high, 
moving at speed. There is a churning mix¬ 
ture of fear and delight at the appear¬ 
ance of large creatures in the ocean, a 
sensation that is memorable later but par¬ 
alyzing at the time. As the shapes came 
in toward us, watchers on the beach 
shouted that they were dolphins. 

I swam out with Steve Marts, a mem¬ 
ber of the crew filming the race. The 
group—it looked like it consisted of four 
or five dolphins—turned away, and our 
spirits fell. Then they turned again and 
swept past us, their high-pitched tones 
and clicks filling the sea, and as the un¬ 
derwater shadows resolved into dolphins, 
we saw with wonder that there were at 
least 50 of them, elegant and aloof, each 
larger than the imagination was ready for. 


When they had passed, we were euphor¬ 
ic, dazed, honored. 1 sat on the beach 
for an hour, scanning the sea. wonder¬ 
ing if there were any service a man could 
perform to entice them to return. I 
thought of none. 

In the night—perhaps as a result of 
my musing on the beach—I dreamed I 
was again swimming near the dolphins. 
They were all around me, agitated, nudg¬ 
ing. A female was in trouble. She was try¬ 
ing to give birth, a tiny tail protruding 
from her sleekness. I reached in—such 
warmth in the cold sea—and got my 
hands around the infant dolphin, folded 
its fins down and slid it free, supporting 
it on the surface until its new breath be¬ 
gan. It shot away, and the group formed 
around it. At once I was alone, hanging 
over the cobalt abyss. 

The next day I raced Henderson over 
the hills of the Farrington Highway, 
through the eternally burning cane. The 
last six miles were upon a traffic-clogged 
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road into Ewa Beach. Down a hill I heard 
his footsteps fall away. I took the pace 
down a notch. Near the finish I remem¬ 
ber thinking that to the drivers of the 
trucks and vans this straining man must 
be as foreign, as incomprehensible, as any 
dolphin. 

Harvey Shultz had turned collector. 
He brought in a pair of mismatched 
gloves, a can opener, a bowling pin. a 
hat. a dipstick and a round of live am¬ 
munition. “I’m going to throw it in the 
bonfire tonight.” he said, an angry mood 
having overtaken him on the road. 

“Promise me. promise me you won't." 
said Jack Scaff. having forgotten that we 
never had a bonfire. 

It was May 1st. Lei Day in Hawaii, 
and Donna Scaff had some experts in Ha- 
waiiana arrive with bales of flowers to 
teach us the sticky craft of garland-mak¬ 
ing. After dinner we walked the beach, 
bedecked with leis, watching the lights 
of Honolulu across the water. 

"It looks pretty from here,” I said. 

"So does New York.” said Henderson, 
“from outer space." 

We got to the city the next day. fol¬ 
lowing a circuitous route. By virtue of 
the Scaffs’ prodigious pull, we were 
cleared to drive our vans through the 
West Loch of Pearl Harbor, a secure na¬ 
val area where strange buildings crouch 
behind hedges of barbed wire. Photog¬ 
raphy was forbidden, because here are 
entombed the nuclear weapons for the 
military in the Pacific. We were to be 
picked up by a catamaran for a tour of 
the harbor. 

We passed a scattered day and a half 
in Waikiki. When we gathered for din¬ 
ner. the talk was all of the road, of each 
other. A movement was growing to move 
the finish, now only a lap away, from 
the grating surround of Waikiki to 
somewhere more private. “Maybe we 
shouldn’t finish at all.” said Henderson. 
“Maybe we should just go our separate 
ways and rejoin on other islands. Ireland, 
say, or New Caledonia.” 

We began again with 20.5 miles 
around Makapuu Point, stopping at Bel¬ 
lows Beach Park, an Air Force facility 
which had a sign on the rest room say¬ 
ing, dry paint. On a beach of powdered- 
sugar sand. McCormack said, “I wish this 
thing were starting over. A few sore mus¬ 
cles, some hard uphill pulls, no price at 
all for such an experience." 


Behind us. duels were fought, the fierc¬ 
est between George Conlan. 48. an ex¬ 
ecutive in a juice-dispenser firm, and Bill 
Zappas. 58. for the over-40 title. Con¬ 
lan, from Belvedere, Calif., on San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay. had arrived admirably lean 
and fit from training 100 miles a week. 
Zappas. who runs a real-estate company 
in Los Angeles, had begun less strongly 
but now was gaining, having passed his 
28-year-old son, Mike. His secret, he said, 
was the Shiatsu massage and an unbend¬ 
ing competitiveness. He goaded himself 
by talking of Conlan's lead, calling his 
rival “Sneaky George” and saying. “I'm 
going to hang on him. I'm going to drive 
him crazy.” 

“But Bill, that’s cruel,” I said. “Can 
you sustain that cruelty for another 125 
miles?” 


Another hard man was Pat Gorey. 38. 
who tends bar at The Red Blazer on Sec¬ 
ond Avenue and 81st Street in Manhat¬ 
tan. A strong starter and an ashen, wob¬ 
bly finisher who had a disturbing 
tendency to lie down with his head in 
the road, Gorey had smoked two packs 
a day for 25 years. After two weeks of 
our setting on him he quit—for a day— 
and looked so grave that the more hu¬ 
mane among us urged him to keep on 
with his disgusting practice. 

If we were protective of anyone, it was 
Carlene Lucas, 38, of Novato, Calif., who 
combined boundless energy with a faint 
air of hesitancy. A housewife with three 
children, in 1970 she contracted guillain- 
barre, a disease that destroys the myelin 
sheath covering the nerves, and for four 
months she was paralyzed. She recovered 
slowly, taking up running both as ther¬ 
apy and as an affirmation of her return 
to a full life. She had seen a circular for 
the footrace at a friend's house and had 
decided to run in it “as my first truly self¬ 
ish act.” she said. 


he next three days. 15 miles 
from Bellows to Laenani Beach 
Park. 16 miles to Hukilau Beach 
Park near the Mormon Temple 
at Laie and 19 miles to Alii 
Beach Park in Haleiwa. seemed to fray 
our nerves more than any earlier pas¬ 
sage. A garbage truck passed with its driv¬ 
er and hauler screaming invective at us. 
A truck went for McCormack and a bus 


veered off after Henderson and Peck, its 
driver bearing the serene face of the an¬ 
gel of death. The feeling of always being 
the hunted moved us to an ascending ha¬ 
tred of the automobile. 

Later, calmed by a cool beach, beau¬ 
tiful colors, spray floating over black 
rocks, we examined our deteriorating feet 
in the soft glow of survival. 

"Well, your lead is up to half an hour," 
Henderson said to me as the Race Bun¬ 
ny rubbed our sore calves. 

“So I can give you 10 minutes a day." 

"But you might cramp up and fall 
down in the rocks of Kaena Point 
tomorrow.” 

“And lie there kicking in random 
jerks," said the Race Bunny, "like a cock¬ 
roach when you spray him with Raid.” 

Shultz had run with a vengeance, hav¬ 
ing been passed by Gorey with six miles 
to go. “No self-destructive smoker was 
going to pull that.” he said. “I ran behind 
him for a while and then when he hit the 
wall. I passed him and beat him by six 
minutes.” Shultz rubbed it in by contin¬ 
uing for a half mile past the finish. Gorey 
had a Primo and walked into town for 
some cigarettes. We had begun to consid¬ 
er ourselves a raffish collection, scraggly. 
bony and unconstrained by a strict sense 
of propriety. We were now to see what 
real incivility was. 

When Gorey returned from town he 
passed a knot of local youths in the park¬ 
ing lot. One called out to him that he’d 
heard that. 

“Heard what?” 

“What you called me." 

Gorey hadn’t said anything. An able 
bartender, he recognized that the man 
was drunk and kept walking. The frac¬ 
tious local stumbled after him and took 
a wild swing. Gorey easily ducked and 
kept moving. The drunk followed, trailed 
in turn by half a dozen of his friends. 
This procession came into our camp, and 
once there, the intruders went wild, at¬ 
tacking Dave Gutierrez and George Col¬ 
lins perhaps because they are Chicano 
and black, respectively, and were tent- 
mates, and this had aroused some racist 
ire in the observing locals. They couldn’t 
have picked a worse man to fight than 
Gutierrez, who stunned one of them with 
a single punch and took two others to 
the ground. 

At length the attackers, shouting that 
they would return, retreated across the 
continued 
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park. Gutierrez had a scraped collarbone, 
and the nail on his left big toe had been 
torn away, apparently by a tent peg. 

The police, in the form of two large pa¬ 
trolmen. arrived and talked to the locals, 
who made no move to leave, and us. 

"We classify this as third-degree as¬ 
sault. a misdemeanor.” said one of the 
policemen, an Officer Donnelly, after as¬ 
sessing our stories. "We have to actually 
witness the offense before we can make 
an arrest." 

This was met with cries of disbelief. 

“Arrest them for being drunk and dis¬ 
orderly," said someone. 

“If we arrest them for drinking in pub¬ 
lic. we’ll have to arrest half of you,” said 
Donnelly. "I'll stay around as long as I 
can. but I’m afraid I can’t guarantee you 
a quiet night." 

As these negotiations went on. the 
park seemed to fill with 12- and 14-year- 
old kids, many doing exaggerated little 
dances of combat, feinting, darting. 

“Jackals,” said Henderson. We shared 
a sense of society gathering against us. 
Finally our protector. Lieutenant Ben¬ 
son, arrived from duty in Honolulu. “I 
can’t leave you guys alone for a minute," 
he said, grinning. He had brought along a 
superior, a major. Soon five patrol cars 
ringed our camp. One officer put on a la- 
valava and helped Gil Dias get in the nets. 

Officer Donnelly and I had a talk, in 
which he expressed some sympathy for 
the frustrations of many local people, 
priced out of ever owning a home by the 
influx of rich mainlanders. "We Hawai¬ 
ian boys, we don’t get encouraged to stay 
in school,” he said. "The guys who came 
after you aren’t bad. I know them. They 
just sometimes feel there’s nothing to do 
but hit somebody." 

They seemingly feel that fairly regu¬ 
larly, because they came back twice in 
the night. Encountering 280-pound po¬ 
licemen with dogs, they crept away again, 
and we slept undisturbed. 

The next morning we escaped around 
Kaena Point, beginning apprehensively, 
finishing relieved at Keaau Beach Park 
to discover that we had been followed, 
not by assailants but by a gangly white 
poi dog, probably with dalmation in his 
ancestry. He collapsed with blistered 
paws and was thereafter fed and petted 
so generously that Keaau Park surpassed 
his every notion of Heaven. By accla¬ 
mation we named him Primo. 


With another day’s time and distance, 
the fight at Haleiwa began to seem like a 
rude but necessary awakening on two lev¬ 
els. First, to the real dangers of some re¬ 
gions—“Nowhere is paradise," said Gil 
Dias. “Every place got its thugs.” And 
then to the subtle unreality that had been 
claiming us. It was one thing to reduce 
our wants to those of animal subsistence, 
to reject for a time the coveting of prop¬ 
erty or power and to treasure instead a 
soft stride, a fine tan. a good heat toler¬ 
ance and a colorful character to run with. 
But to fancy that, like the dolphins, we 
might fashion a lean and mobile society 
on those values was dangerous in a world 
where there was no escape from the 
vengeful and dispossessed. “We all have 
to live together.” said Henderson. "It's a 
shame, but there it is.” 

O ur penultimate day took 
us 21 miles to Keehi La¬ 
goon Park, near the Hon¬ 
olulu airport. From there 
it would be only a 10,000- 
meter sprint to the finish we had select¬ 
ed in Ala Moana Park—out and away 
from the towers of Waikiki. Again Peck 
and McCormack won the leg, finishing 
together. "We’re million-meter racers.” 
they said. We had run past the Primo 
brewery. Two days later it was shut down 
by its corporate master, Schlitz. 

Jack Scaff and Shultz were late to fin¬ 
ish. When they arrived they were walk¬ 
ing unsteadily, like desert survivors, both 
completely spent. Scaff had pleaded with 
his wife for a ride. 

“No, poor dear,” she had said, driv¬ 
ing on. 

They came in with arms linked. “We 
took a tour of a taffy factory,” said Scaff, 
shaking his head. “Harvey was yanking 
it out of the machine and eating it by 
the greasy fistfuls.” 

Shultz sat down and dropped his day’s 
findings, a land snail shell, a tube of Lir 
Lustre, 20 feet of nylon cord, a red flag 
from the back of a lumber truck and a 
bolt that must have weighed four pounds. 
“Three hours, 31 minutes," he said, stop¬ 
ping his watch. We all looked at Scaff. 
“3:18:05,” he said. 

Shultz stiffened. “We were together 
the whole way!” 

“I can’t help it if you don't know how 
to time.” 


After that, the celebrations seemed to 
bleed into each other. We made the final 
six miles the next morning, escorted 
through traffic-clotted urban streets to 
Ala Moana Park by police on motorcy¬ 
cles. The early finishers turned to em¬ 
brace the followers. We ended up in oar 
lavalavas at the Scaff home. It turned out 
that I had run the 312 miles in 35:11:51, 
an average of 6:45 a mile. I had gained 
one pound. Henderson had finished in 
36:01:00: McCormack in 36:38:53; Jones 
in 37:21:48; Peck in 38:02:54; Erb in 
41:16:37; Gorey in 41:59:06. Shaffer was 
10th, in 43:01:02; Shultz was 14th, in 
44:20:57; and Scaff 16th in 48:58:28, a 
time that was lustily booed. 

Formalities over, we found that we 
couldn’t leave. (Indeed. Breon, Mittman 
and Hargis, the high school kids, were 
still camped on the Scaff lanai three days 
later.) We talked of doing one grand lap 
of the much larger island of Hawaii. We 
kept casting back, describing everything 
to hold fast the memory of the race. I 
thought of the last time around Kaena 
Point. 

Again Henderson had swept away, 
knowing eight and 10 steps ahead where 
to put his feet. He talked later of “catch¬ 
ing my rhythm.” but to me, the runner 
of smooth roads, that sounded like non¬ 
sense. A rough-country man’s rhythm 
must be dictated by the rocks, the holes. 
“There was one stretch there,” he said, 
“where we had to cross the tops of all 
those jutting, sharp rocks, and I hit each 
one perfectly. It was like a dance." I re¬ 
membered it as a terrifying ordeal. Peck, 
trained on Tahoe trails, had given the 
best chase. 

As I stumbled behind I had had a sud¬ 
den conviction: I would win this race, 
but only because there was little rough 
ground like this along the way. The larg¬ 
er conclusion was that all racing was ar¬ 
bitrary, the chance elements of distance, 
of terrain, of temperature, combining to 
choose a winner. What was left, what 
was important, was how the long strug¬ 
gle moved us, how it toughened and 
stretched and then mingled all these dis¬ 
parate souls. 

As I reached the paved road 1 had seen 
Henderson inexplicably standing there. 
He had turned to me, white teeth shin¬ 
ing out of a polished walnut face. “As 
far as I’m concerned.” he’d said, trans¬ 
ported, “it’s all over.” emo 
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First Person 

by JOHN HILDEBRAND 


A RETURN VISIT TO AN ALASKAN CABIN 
EVOKES OLD FEARS AND A PAINFUL PAST 


The train pulls away from the station and 
follows the river up the terraced valley 
into a gorge in the Alaska Range. After 
it passes out of sight, I look at the wide 
gravel flats below the depot where the 
Nenana broadens into braided channels. 
The wind is picking up. Clouds move 
down the slopes, throwing shadows 
across the gravel bars. As the river comes 
from under a shadow into hard daylight, 
I can just make out the silty turbulence 
in each channel, the gray pulsing of ar¬ 
teries flowing north into the Tanana, the 
Yukon, emptying into an Asian sea. 

The baggageman had set my pack at 
the end of the platform. Shouldering it. 
I walk from the depot, pass the Healy 
Hotel and head down the road out of 
town. A dog begins to bark, the only 
sound except for the wind. My thoughts 
arc on another time. 

We were new to the country then, and 
to each other. With five acres staked out 
on Panguingue Creek, she and 1 cut trees 
that first summer. We peeled their bark 
and began to fashion a house 
from the forest. But the cabin 
took too many summers to 
complete. When it was done 
and the door was hung, we had 
forgotten why we had ever 
started. Closing the door on the 
cabin and that life, we quit the 
country. That was three years 
ago. It’s strange to be back on 
this road, alone, wondering 
what remains of that cabin or 
if it. like our vision, collapsed 
from the weight of deep snows. 

On the highway from Hea¬ 
ly, a small coal-mining town 
some 100 miles southwest of 
Fairbanks, a young couple stop 
and place me among their bag¬ 
gage in an already overloaded 
van. We head north, cresting 
frost heaves in the pavement as 
we go. 

“In a decade all this will be 
developed.” the driver says 
with a sweep of his hand along 


the horizon. “Car washes and trailer 
parks.” 

“That’s what’s happened to Boulder." 
his wife adds, handing me a beef jerky. 
“That’s why we’ve come here." 

Through the window I can see that 
nothing has changed: mountains and riv¬ 
er and the small breaks in the trees where 
someone made a start and gave up. 

We stop at the turnoff to the Stam¬ 
pede Trail, a mining road running par¬ 
allel to the outer mountains of the Alas¬ 
ka Range. “Good luck with the fishing.” 
the driver calls as they pull away. 

I start walking. The weather has been 
dry. and the surface of the road is hard, 
white dust. Among the dwarf willow and 
blueberry bushes at the side of the road. 
I spot survey markers. They foretell 
change. If the state improves the road, 
anyone will be able to drive a station wag¬ 
on and trailer as far as Eight Mile Lake 
or perhaps even the Savage River. 1 pre¬ 
fer the road as it is: deeply rutted and en¬ 
tirely washed out in the low sections. 

The road dips, and I head off it. fol¬ 
lowing a trail along a ridge crest. The 
crest affords a glimpse of Panguingue 
Creek, a thin ribbon glinting sunlight 
through the canopy of yellow scrub wil¬ 
lows that line its banks. The trail descends 
a razorback ridge, a hand-over-hand, 
tree-grabbing slide to the valley floor. 

Bushwhacking through alders, I can 
only hear the creek. Then I see it again. 


I cross it on a rock shelf where a feeder 
creek joins the main flow. In a small pool 
below the confluence, grayling hold 
themselves against the current, the large 
fish centering themselves among the fry. 
As I move along the bank, a rock tilts 
under my weight, and the grayling scat¬ 
ter like quicksilver. 

On this side of the creek the trail is 
overgrown with willows. From the pack 
I pull out a revolver, bundled in a wool 
shirt to keep it from chafing my back. 
Loading the chambers, I slip the gun into 
my black leather holster and thread the 
holster onto my belt. 

I do not like entering a willow thick¬ 
et. In such close quarters, with branches 
closing behind you as you walk, there is 
no room to maneuver. 

On the moist, sandy ground is a small 
compost heap resembling crushed leaves 
and blueberries. The revolver, which had 
once felt heavy in my hand, now seems 
insubstantial. I need no one to tell me 
all the tired bear stories, the maulings 
and mutilations, the half-fables and out¬ 
right lies. I tell them to myself. 

The spoor, however, is cold. The an¬ 
imal probably left it a day or two ago. 
But I can't shake the extra baggage I've 
brought with me to this valley—fear. In 
a quaking voice I begin to sing, pitifully 
out of key, as birds will sing to define ter¬ 
ritory, to define my swath as I traverse 
the willow and, at last, emerge into the 
comparatively open spruce for¬ 
est of the south slope. 

The cabin is set back from 
the creek, on a rise above the 
flood plain. Coming upon it 
suddenly in a clearing of birch, 
I am startled by the ax casually 
propped against the door, the 
neat pile of firewood under the 
eave. I call out. But that’s my 
ax. There’s no one here. The 
door is latched shut just as I 
had left it three years before. 

I push open the door, and 
sunlight gleams off bits of bro¬ 
ken glass on the floor. A chair 
lies on its side amid the debris. 
A bear, most likely, broke in 
through the front window, sam¬ 
pled the furniture and departed. 
Otherwise, nothing at all has 
changed. A magazine my wife 
had brought along to read three 
summers ago lies spread open 
on the table alongside a list of 
provisions never purchased. I 
continued 
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new testimony of Jackson’s inno¬ 
cence and proof of his neglected 
greatness highlight a splendid 
sports biography. 

“Diamond fans will love this ac¬ 
count . • • Gropman builds a strong 
case to prove Jackson’s inno¬ 
cence.”— Publishers Weekly 


Saylt 

Ain’t So,, 
joe! 


A 


~ c TheStory 
ptji of Shoeless 
3ocjackson 

Donald 
Qropman 


$9.95 Illustrated 

* Little , Brown 


FIRST PERSON continued 


slip out of the pack harness and lay the 
holstered revolver on the table. Strange¬ 
ly. I feel intrusive here, as though I am 
sifting through the effects of people I 
don’t know. The cabin offers few arti¬ 
facts from which to deduce much about 
the lives of its builders. The overriding 
question is: Why did they leave? 

Near the end of the first summer, we 
had felled and peeled and hauled to this 
site all the logs for the cabin. I recall a 
photograph my wife took that showed 
me astride a jam of cabin logs, a doltish 
grin on my face, happier than I had ever 
been in my life. We should have finished 
the cabin then, but we didn't. Climbing 
out of the valley in the fall, we left the 
cabin walls holding up nothing but sky. 

I make the cabin habitable, slip the 
gun on and walk down to the creek in a 
pre-storm half-light to catch supper. 
Grayling are rising all down the sleek 
stretches of the stream, dimpling the sur¬ 
face. Sitting on the bank, 1 rig up a wil¬ 
low switch with monofilament and a 
hook dressed up to imitate a black gnat. 
Without weight or tapered line, casting 
presents a real problem. Standing on a 
slippery rock shelf. I lay the fly in mid¬ 
stream and let the current carry it under 
a willow overhang. A fish takes it. jumps 
once and is suddenly alive in my hand. I 
splash ashore, examining the grayling’s 
silvered sides and high dorsal fin. A tap 
on its skull and the fish goes rigid. 

Breathing on the fly to revive its hack¬ 
les. I set the black gnat back on the 
stream. It drifts perfectly over a school 
of fish, but there are no takers. 

Short on tactics. I start downstream, 
walking one bank and then the other, 
tossing my fly into calm eddies behind 
the larger boulders, sometimes spooking 
a fish that torpedoes upstream through 
shallow water to new cover. 

The second year, we returned to the 
cabin and picked up our tools as if there 
had been no intervening winter. Winter 
had made the difference, of course, and 
we found ourselves inventing excuses for 
side trips and excursions, sunny-day plea¬ 
sures to cache away and warm the dark 
of the winter ahead. Soon the cabin was 
heavily mortgaged with day hikes and 
berry picking along the Stampede Trail. 
After a day hauling lumber for the floor, 
my wife just sat down among the wood 
shavings and said she was tired of it, tired 
of the work and of the mosquitoes, the 


taste of Velvceta and hardtack, hut most¬ 
ly tired of looking up at these valley walls 
knowing that beyond them the briefest 
of summers was slipping away. She pro¬ 
posed a trip to the ocean where the salm¬ 
on were running. When we returned, sure 
enough, snow was falling. 

The current carries the fly into a deep 
pocket beneath a fallen spruce. The line 
suddenly goes taut, the fish pulling it 
downstream into the tangled snags of 
submerged branches. Without a reel, I 
must walk back from the creek, pulling 
the fish up onto the rocky bank. Not the 
highest sport. The fish is not a grayling 
this time, but a Dolly Varden trout, real¬ 
ly a char. It is a beautiful fish, richly mot¬ 
tled in orange, its underside pure gold. I 
sap it and then dip it back in the water 
to wash off the sand. 

“But there’s nothing to do here.” 
Without her presence, I find myself pro¬ 
pounding her arguments: the isolation, 
the suffocating quality of the woods. 
When the cabin was finished, nothing re¬ 
mained but to live here, and that was 
the hardest task of all. Pregnant at the 
end of that third summer, she was often 
sick to her stomach, waiting out the rains 
and overwhelming silence while I ran off 
to do anything but share the silence with 
her. We both knew the vision was fad¬ 
ing. but I was stalling until she delivered 
a child. A child. I was certain, would 
moor us to the valley. 

All down the creek fish appear to be 
rising, yet it is only the rain. As the light 
goes, the rain falls harder. Winding line 
around the willow switch. I pick up my 
fish and start upstream. A bear might be 
anywhere in the thicket. Lightning flash¬ 
es, and I am running. 

In midwinter, while we were living in 
Fairbanks, she went into labor, three 
months prematurely. The early morning 
drive to the hospital remains fixed in my 
mind. I talked as I drove, full of opti¬ 
mism she didn't share. At 7:30 a.m. my 
son was bom and. nameless, died an hour 
later. Not much lime by any measure¬ 
ment. A day later, driving back from the 
hospital, we said very little but under¬ 
stood that our next summer in the cabin 
would be our last. 

The rain is falling all around, filling 
the woods with its din. The cabin looms 
ahead like an island. Once inside, I 
change clothes and fire up the airtight. 
The sheet-metal stove buckles loudly as 
continued 







Translating languages is just the beginning. 
The revolutionary Craig MIOO. 


We introduced the Craig M100 as 
an electronic language translator; 
an amazing hand-held interpreter 
that could translate as many as 
three languages simultaneously. 
But that was just the beginning. 
Because of advanced new tech¬ 
nology the M100 opens the door to 
instant information on an incredible 
variety of subjects far beyond 
language translations.The key to 
this revolution is the amazing Ami 
Memory System, the heart of the 
Craig MIOO.This system is the latest 
in micro-memory technology, 
making it possible to store in one 
tiny capsule an amount of infor- 



Phonetic 


mation that yesterday required a 
large computer. 

Today, there are language cap¬ 
sules in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Japanese, even a new 
phonetic language pronunciation 
capsule. Next will be fascinating 
new capsules featuring Memory 


Improvement, First Aid, a Tax Guide 
and word games. 

The Craig M100, with the 
exclusive Ami Memory System is 
the recognized standard for hand¬ 
held computers.There are virtually 
unlimited possibilities for storage 
of knowledge. 

You must see a demonstration 
of the Craig M100 to believe it. 


It’s the first revolution you can hold 
in the palm of your hand. 



MIOO 



THE • vC/- MEMORY SYSTEM. 

- "Pulling the power of computers 
• v in the palm of your hand ' 





our family business 
there’s three things you don’t mind 
spending your money on. Copper tub¬ 
ing. Fast cars. And a fine pair of warm, 
dry boots. And that third one is just as 
important as the first two. When you're 
crouching down in some gully with your 
feet in ice-cold ditch water, never mov¬ 
ing a muscle for hours, whilst them 


damn Treasury agents snoop around 
with their dogs barking and sniffing, 
well, that’s the time you’re glad 
you didn't cut corners on your boots. 
These boots we bought are fine boots, 
well made, need no breaking in. But 
to us, that don't mean so much com¬ 
pared to the way they’re waterproof 
and warm. 




The Timberland Company, Newmarket, NH 03857 


Available at: 

REI Co-op, Eddie Bauer, Norm Thompson, 

Eastern Mountain Sports, Britches Great Outdoors. 



Timberland 


















FIRST PERSON continued 


the heat rises. Soon coffee water is boil¬ 
ing and the fish are frying up nicely in 
the big iron skillet. My hunger is un¬ 
reasonable. 

After supper I light a kerosene lamp. 
Rain drums steadily on the roof. There 
is nothing to do here. I say it over and 
over to myself, and the more I say it, the 
easier it is to accept. The cabin walls can¬ 
not keep out the forest because they are 
the forest. 1 never stood still long enough 
here to let the woods, the valley roll over 
me like a wave. Now they do. It is not a 
good feeling but it's kind of a relief. 

Snuffing the flame. I curl up in my 
sleeping bag close to the stove and try to 
sleep. 1 alternately roast and shiver. The 
night is full of starts, awakenings in the 
dark, the screeching of owls and imag¬ 
ined bears stalking close by in the woods. 

Waking once in the dark, 1 thought I 
could see the mountains through the 
south-facing window, but the night was 
moonless, too dark to see anything. One 
mountain, though, I saw clearly in my 
mind. It is the beginning of a ridge ris¬ 
ing straight up from the Savage River 
that I climbed the last summer we were 
here. It was difficult, but the view im¬ 
proved as I gained elevation. I climbed 
to a cairn breaking out of the moss cam¬ 
pion and could see to the north, among 
the brown hills, the narrow valley cut by 
Panguingue Creek. Holding onto the 
rock, I took the ashes of my firstborn 
out of a small box and, holding them in 
my hand, let the wind carry them like 
snow onto the bare slopes. 

Morning breaks cool. The rain has 
stopped. Stiffly, I dress and begin the fire 
in the stove, placing water on the top for 
coffee. Blueberry pancakes are the order 
for breakfast. 

Forgetting the gun, I walk slowly down 
toward the creek, gathering up berries 
in a tin plate as I go. The day is heart- 
breakingly beautiful, blue-washed sky, 
glistening drops of rain catching the sun 
on the willows, the creek running fast 
and full. The Outer Range is plainly vis¬ 
ible, taluses dusted with the first fine 
snow of a new winter. The air is crisp 
enough that this snow will remain and 
lay beneath the strata of subsequent 
snows until next summer. Then the 
lengthening sunlight will peel off the 
snow, and this first covering will melt 
and run off the slopes into the water¬ 
shed that feeds the Nenana and the Ta- 
nana and the Yukon and an ocean that 
covers the world. end 



We have gathered, with great care, all of the tools and technology that 
are necessary to create an efficient and artful winery. The Winery- build¬ 
ing rises gently from the vineyard on which it stands, in the form of 
four separate wingsall centering on a complex of the finest wine¬ 
making equipment available in the world. 

Our search for the best winemaking technology has taken us to all 
the countries that make wine. Our grapes are crushed by the most ad¬ 
vanced crushers that are available, one for red. one for white. They are 
made in America. Our presses bring maximum flexibility to this key 
activity. They are European. Our centrifuge is from West Germany. 

Our filters are also international in origin, one French. one 
German. The production of our premium wines benefits from 
this assembly of the finest wine technology available in the 
world of wine. 

We pride ourselves on excellence. Our Winery helps 
us achieve it. 


( Jr/rfM/f/ / //// v/rtfr/) j 

Pride In The Fine and Com pies A rt of Wine 




Help the U.S. Ski Team bring home the Gold. 

There's one thing standing between the U.S. Ski Team and a Gold Medal 
at the Olympics: money. 

Our Alpine and Nordic teams are not subsidized by the government. 

Team members invest years of their lives training to win. Now they need 
your help. Please send your tax-deductible donations to the U.S Ski JUS 
Educational foundation. Box 100 M. Park Citv. I tah 84060. team 

Thanks. 
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Do-il-yourself and save with TlME-LlFE BOOKS’ 
how-to libraries. From gardening to home re¬ 
pairs, cooking to photography—you’ll always 
get expert step-by-step guidance! 

Time-Life Encyclopedia of Gardening. 

Get your green-thumb in shape with Foliage House 
Plants, Decorating With Plants, Perennials and 

more.Each volume is $8.95 

Home Repair and Improvement lets 
you cut rising repair bills everyday. Basic Wir¬ 
ing, Weatherproofing, Floors & Stairways. 
Plumbing show you how. Each volume is $8.95 
Life Library of Photography. The 
world's greatest photographers show you their 
secrets in such volumes as: The Camera, The 
Art of Photography and Photographing Na¬ 
ture. .Each volume is $11.95 

The Good Cook. Easy-to-follow photos 
plus hundreds of recipes produce cooking- 
school results in Poultry. Beef & Veal. Vegeta¬ 
bles and more.Each volume is $9.95 

Foods of THE World. The Cooking 
of China. . . The Cooking of Italy. . . The Cooking 
of Provincial France —you’ll master the cui¬ 
sines of the world.Each volume is $11.95 

The Time-Life Library of Boat- 
ING. From The Boat to Navigation, you'll 
get clear instructions on every basic boat¬ 
ing concept, operation and maneuver. 

.Each volume is $10.95 

How Things Work in Your Home. 
Filled with illustrations and directions that 
let you make home repairs and do main¬ 
tenance jobs yourself. 

$17.95 Hardbound: $7.95 Paperback 
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1. BLUE CROSS AND BLUE SHIELD 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Free Booklet The Most Effective 
Health Care Protection for Your 
Employees' 

2. DICTAPHONE—Dictamite 
subcompact portable 

3. OLIVETTI CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 

Electronic writing machines 

4. PUROLATOR 

Tree SKY-PAKS and HIWAY-PAKS 
and wall map 

5. SAVIN System 600 

A 

special 
free 
service 
for our 
readers. 


The advertisers listed on this 
page would like to send information 
about their products and services 
without cost or obligation to qualified 
prospects . 

Just note the number beside any 
advertiser which interests you, and 
check that number on the 
corresponding card on the right. Fill 
in the information on the card and 
send it to us. No stamp needed. 

Sports Illustrated will forward 
only fully completed requests from 
qualified respondents to appropriate 
advertisers for direct contact. There 
is no charge for this service. 
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1. ALITALIA Ski lift to the Italian Alps 

2. BULLWORKER 

3. MGB Convertible Sports Cars 

4. QUAKER STATE MOTOR OIL 

Free information on Sterling energy 
saving motor oil 

5. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Books, Games Posters 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Sept. 24-30 

Compiled by BILL COLSON 


secutivc world pairs championships and the gold medal 
at the 1164 and '68 Olympics. The Protopopovs were on 
an exhibition tour through Switzerland and West Ger¬ 
many when they sought political asylum. 


BOXING—Unbeaten LARRY HOLMES stopped Earnie 
Shavers in the Hth round to retain the WBC heavy¬ 
weight title in Las Vegas. In the other title bout on the 
card. WBC super-bantamweight champion WILFRE- 
DO GOMEZ knocked out Carlos Mendoza in Round 
10 (page 24). 

MAURICE HOPE successfully defended his WBC ju¬ 
nior middleweight crown in Wembley. England with a 
seventh-round knockout of Mike Baker 

DANNY (Little Red) LOPEZ knocked out Jose Caba in 
Los Angeles to retain the WBC featherweight title. 

PRO FOOTBALL—The league's five unbeaten teams 
played on the road, and four came home losers. The sur¬ 
vivor was Tampa Bay. which escaped from Chicago with 
a 17-13 victory. The winning TD came on an eight-yard 
pass from Doug Williams to Isaac Hagms with 5:07 left 
to play. Tony Franklin's 48-yard, third-period field goal 
was the difference in Philadelphia’s 17-14 upset of pre¬ 
viously undefeated Pittsburgh, and in New York Rich¬ 
ard Todd threw a 71-yard strike to Wesley Walker for 
ihc decisive score as the Jets handed Miami its first loss. 
33-27. Cleveland, which began the week with a 26-7 
trouncing of previously unbeaten Dallas, saw its record 
fall to 4-1 in the Astrodome. Earl Campbell scored three 
times in the 31 -10 Oiler win that, coupled with ihe Stecl- 
ers' loss, created a three-way tic among Cleveland. Pitts¬ 
burgh and Houston for first place in the AFC Central. 
Washington beat Atlanta 16-7 to move into a deadlock 
at the top of the NFC East with the Eagles and Dallas, a 
38-13 winner over Cincinnati. The Skins’ Mark Mose¬ 
ley hit field goals of 45. 53 and 37 yards, and Joe Thcis- 
mann completed 19 of 26 passes—10 of them to Danny 
Buggs—for 233 yards. Joe Ferguson, who had thrown 
for 367 yards and five TDs the week before, picked up 
317 yards and three touchdowns on just 14 completions 
as Buffalo routed winless Baltimore 31-13. San Francis¬ 
co was also still looking for its first victory after suffering 
a 31-9 defeat in San Diego. Dan Fouls turned in a 26-of- 
34 passing performance as he rallied the Chargers from a 
3-0 second-quarter deficit. Kansas City blocked two 
punts to set up touchdowns in its 24-6 win over Seattle. 
The victory also featured the running of Ted McKntght. 
who gained 147 yards on 12 carries and scored on runs 
of 23 and 84 yards. Oakland snapped a three-game los¬ 
ing streak with a 27-3 defeat of Denver; Minnesota 
edged Detroit 13-10; Los Angeles took sole possession 
of first in the NFC West with a 21 -0 shutout of St. Louis; 
and New Orleans’ Garo Ycprcmian extended his record 
string of successful field-goal attempts to IS during a 
24-14 defeat of the winless G iants. 


GOLF—LON HINKLE finished with a threc-undcr-par 
67. for a 272 total, to win the World Scries of Golf in 
Akron by one shot over Lee Trevino. Larry Nelson and 
Bill Rogers (page 92). 

NANCY LOPEZ shot a final-round 70 for a 14-under- 
par 274 to win a SI50.000 LPGA tournament in Dallas 
by two strokes over Sandra Post. 

HORSE RACING—IT’S IN THE AIR ($81. Laflit Pincay 
Jr. up. pulled away from Bliley in the stretch to win the 
S133.125 Ruffian Handicap for fillies and mares by 5 'A 
lengths. The 3-year-old covered the I Vi miles at Bel¬ 
mont Park in 1:47%. 

MOTOR SPORTS—ALAN JONES, driving a Williams 
FW07. beat Gillcs Villeneuve. in a Ferrari, by one sec¬ 
ond to win the 197.3-mile Canadian Grand Prix at Mon¬ 
treal. Jones, who has won four of his last five starts, 
averaged 105.96 mph over the 2.74-mile circuit. 

Averaging an Indy-car-record 182.094 mph in a Penske 
PC-7 Cosworth. RICK MEARS won the S75.000 Indy- 
Atlanta Classic by a lap over Gordon Johncock. 

TENNIS—MARTINA NAVRATILOVA won Ihe $100.- 
000 Davidson Classic in Atlanta with a 7-6. 6-4 win 
over Wendy Turnbull. 

YANNICK NOAH upset Manuel Orantes 6-3. 6-7. 
6-3.6-2 to win the S75.000 Madrid Grand Prix. 

JOHN McENROE won a SI75.000 Grand Prix tour¬ 
nament in San Francisco with a 4-6. 7-5. 6-2 defeat of 
Peter Fleming. 

TRACK & FIELD—DANIEL BAUTISTA of Mexico 
broke the world record for the 20-kilometer walk at the 
Lugano Cup meet in Eschbom. West Germany. His 
time of 1:18:49 was 2:10 faster than the mark set by Mex¬ 
ico’s Domingo Colin last May. 

MILEPOSTS—AWARDED: To ABC for $225 million, 
television rights to the 1984 Summer Olympics in Los 
Angeles. ABC outbid CBS. The Entertainment and 
Sports Programming Network. Inc., Tandem Produc¬ 
tions and NBC. whose $85 million bid for the 1980 Sum¬ 
mer Games had previously been the highest sum of¬ 
fered for TV rights to an Olympics. 

DEFECTED: To Switzerland. Soviet figure skaters 
LUDMILA BELOUSOVA. 43. and OLEG PROTOPO- 
POV. 47. the husband-and-wife team that won four con- 


FIRED: By San Diego. ROGER CRAIG, who man¬ 
aged the Padres to an 84-78 record in 1978 and a 68-93 
mark this season. Former Yankee infieldcr and team 
broadcaster JERRY COLEMAN will replace Craig. 

By the Toronto Blue Jays. ROY HARTSFIELD. who 
had been manager of the team since its inception in 1977. 
Under Hartsficld, the Jays were 166-318 and finished in 
the American League Eit cellar all three seasons. 

RESIGNED: As manager of the Chicago Cubs, HER¬ 
MAN FRANKS, who had a 238-241 record over three 
seasons. JOEY AMALFITAN’O was named interim 
manager. 

RETIRED; Two-time (I97S and 1977) Formula I world 
champion driver NIKI LAUDA. 30, who had survived 
a grievous accident at the German Grand Prix in 1976. 
Lauda had accumulated only four points in the driver 
standings this season. 

TITLE RESTORED: To VICTOR GALINDEZ by Ihe 
WBA, which had stripped him of his light-heavyweight 
crown two weeks before for allegedly breaking a con¬ 
tract to fight a championship bout against sixth-ranked 
contender Marvin Johnson on Sept. 15. The WBA re¬ 
scinded its decision after Galindcz signed a letter of apol¬ 
ogy and agreed to meet Johnson on Nov. 30. 

DIED: BOB BIRON. 67, manager of heavyweight KEN 
NORTON: of a brain tumor, in Rancho Santa Fe, Calif 
Upon hearing the news of Biron’s death. Norton. 34. 
the WBC champion from February. 1978 until June, 
1978, announced his retirement. Norton had won 41 of 
48 bouts, with one draw. 

STEVE BROOKS. 58. the fourth-leading jockey in vic¬ 
tories (4.4511 and ihc 1949 Kentucky Derby winner 
aboard Ponder: of complications following throat sur¬ 
gery; in Louisville. During his career(l938-l975) Brooks 
had 30.330 mounts which earned $18.239.817. 


CREDITS 

•—Evelyn Floret; 30 —Heinz Kluetmeier. Enrico Fer- 
orelli; 31—Heinz Kluetmeier: 32 — 1 Waiter looss Jr. 
33—Heinz Kluetmeier: 3 *—Heinz Kluetmeier (top), 
Walter looss Jr.. 38 —John Iscono: 40 — Neil Leifer; 
*2 —Tony Triolo: 47A9— Illustrations by Mike Ramus. 
79—Tony Triolo. 80—Hal Stoelzle. 88—Rod Hanna 
(top). Richard Mackson; no— Illustration by Jerry 
Pinkney. tai—Ken Dere-L A Times 


faces m me crowd 



SCOTT DAVIS 

Santa Monica. Cauf. 

Scott. 17. who has won 
six U.S. Tennis Asso¬ 
ciation national 18-and- 
under titles in the last 
10 months, defeated Jan 
Gunnarson of Sweden 
6-3. 6-1 to win the ju¬ 
nior singles champion¬ 
ship at the U.S. Open in 
Flushing. N.Y. 



KELLY BOWDY 

Corning. NY 

Bowdy. a Corning Com¬ 
munity College sopho¬ 
more. broke the women’s 
national JC record for the 
marathon at the NJCAA 
meet in Dowagiac, Mich. 
Her time of 2:59.30 was 
more than eight minutes 
faster than the previous 
mark. 



JEFF KELLEY 

MiDDirm rv. Vi 

JefT. a junior at Middle- 
bury Union High, had a 
7-0 record, allowed just 
22 hits and one earned 
run in 63 innings and 
struck out 96 in leading 
his Poultney, Vt. Babe 
Ruth team to the league 
title. He also batted .464 
and stole 35 bases. 



Poliak, a 29-year-old sales 
manager, won the Thistle 
National Championship 
off Marion. Mass. With 
crewmen Susie Milncs 
and Paul Murphy. Poliak 
skippered his 17-foot din¬ 
ghy, Maid of Pligh. to 
three firsts and a third in 
the six-race event 



RACHEL BABCOCK 

Anchorage, Alaska 

Rachel became at 16 the 
youngest woman to scale 
20,320-foot-high Ml. Mc¬ 
Kinley, the highest peak 
in North America. Along 
with her father, who is 
a college instructor of 
mountain climbing, and 
eight others, she reached 
ihe summit in 16 days. 



Earle. 44. a marine biol¬ 
ogist and the mother of 
three, bettered the wom¬ 
en's world record for the 
deepest free dive by more 
than 800 feet. She wore 
a magnesium-alloy diving 
suit and reached a depth 
of 1,250 feet, off Makapuu 
Point. Oahu. Hawaii. 
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than half, free 
On topics like 
home repairs 
Money manage¬ 
ment Nutntion 
Information 
that could help 
a better 
life 


CONSUMER INFORMATION CENTER, 
DEPT. E PUEBLO, COLORADO 81009 
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TRY THE MOST 

| EXPENSIVE 
CIGAR 

TOBACCOS 
IN THE WORLD 

At My Risk 

We combed the imported to- 
| bacco markets to find the 
Id's most expensive cigar 
I tobaccos. We bid the highest 
| for the finest . . . beautiful 
nild Cameroon, light silky Nic- 
iragua, rich Mata Fma from 

I Domingo Seco grown from Cu- 
I ban seed. All blended by ex- 
>atriate Cuban cigar makers in- 
o cigars selling for up to $1 
ipiece in the luxury trade. 

To find the 1 man in a thou- 
I sand who appreciates the 
I world's finest cigars, we offer 
special sampler kit of 7 
ifferent sire cigars for you to 
| TEST SMOKE . . . 

Send us nothing for the ci 
■ gars, we’ve written them off as 
ertiSing samples. Just send 
to cover cigar tax, postage 
I expense and we'll send 
I your 7 cigar Sampler Kit made 
| from the world's most expert- 
; cigar tobaccos. If you 
I don t think they're the best ci 
I gars you ever smoked for less 
I than $1 apiece, return the em- 
I ply 7 pack and we'll refund 
I your dollar. Only 1 to a cus- 
1 tomer — good in USA only. 


| WALLY FRANK, Ltd. 

" 74 State St. Box 4460 Dept. 
Westbury, N.Y. 11592 FN 121 

Here's my dollar, send me 
I postpaid the Sample.- of 7 ci- 
I gars on your money back gua- 
tee. N. Y. Residents add 
| sales tax. 

nt Name & Address Below) 



THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NO. 39 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Sarah Pileggi and SI for 
the balanced and sympathetic treatment of 
President Carter's road-racing effort in the 10- 
kilometer Catoctin Mountain Park Run 
(Jimmy Carter Runs into the Wall, Sept. 24). 
After all, he did refer to himself at the start¬ 
ing line as “just a senior-citizen jogger." I 
was one of the concerned runners who passed 
by shortly after he stopped. Two hours later 
at the awards ceremony he appeared re¬ 
freshed and was acclaimed warmly by the 
crowd. 

Did you notice that a race organizer with 
a sense of history assigned President Carter 
the number 39? Carter is. of course, the 39th 
President of the United States. 

Brlce H. Burnside 
Rockville. Md. 

Sir: 

Because of running, l was able to lose more 
than 65 pounds about three years ago. I en¬ 
joy the sport immensely. Regarding Jimmy 
Carter's 10K run in Catoctin Mountain Park, 
all I can say is that I'm proud that our Pres¬ 
ident has the determination to keep in shape. 
Those who don’t run can’t know the disci¬ 
pline it takes to keep at it. President Carter 
should receive accolades for his courage. I 
am proud of his spirit. 

R. Nicholas Burton 
Decatur. III. 

Sir: 

While Jimmy Carter was taking up four 
pages in a major sports magazine, Carl Ya- 
strzemski was shoved back into the Baseball 
department, given a small black-and-white 
picture in honor of his 3,000th hit and not 
even any mention in the table of contents ( The 
Last Was the Toughest, Sept. 24). When the 
President is given much more coverage for 
overexerting himself than Yaz is given for a 
tremendous baseball feat, it makes me wonder 
if you didn’t get your priorities mixed up. 

Paul Bennett 
Omaha 

SHORT FLIGHT 

Sir: 

The Notre Dame football team makes only 
seven first downs and fails to score a touch¬ 
down in its 12-10 victory over Michigan, 
and SI puts this “Flying Start” on the cover 
(Sept. 24). Your magazine should be entitled 
Irish Illustrated. 

Peie Kunst 
Livonia, Mich. 

Sir: 

If the Irish are flying high, then Purdue's 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 

Boilermakers, who beat them 28-22 the next 
week, must be out of this world. 

Bobby L. Meadows 
Pollockville, N.C. 

GIPP AND MALE 

Sir: 

After two weeks of attempting to dispel 
the myths of Notre Dame, Knute Rockne and 
George Gipp (Knute Rockne: Legend and Re¬ 
ality, Sept. 10 and 17), it appears that you 
have turned around and joined the ranks of t 
the mythmakers in your Sept. 24 issue ( Com¬ 
ing of Age in Ann Arbor). Doesn’t your de- v 
scription of Notre Dame Coach Dan Devine 
discovering Chuck Male kicking footballs 
around the Notre Dame campus sound haunt- 
ingly similar to the Rockne-Gipp episode of 
60-odd years before? Could it be that in 60 
years another sportswritcr will be trying to 
dispel this new Notre Dame myth? 

Tom Melton 
Seymour, Ind. 

THE UMPS’ STRIKE 

Sir: 

I read E. M. Swift’s interesting article Odd 
Man Out on the Diamond in the Aug. 20 
issue. Writing about the eight substitute um¬ 
pires who worked during the strike. Swift stat¬ 
ed that the eight were not strikebreakers “be¬ 
cause the 52 regular umpires had been 
working under a contract with a no-strike 
clause.” Swift was in error. Apparently some 
of your readers were misled by Swift’s error 
(19th Hole, Sept. 3) and they, too, were crit¬ 
ical of the regular umpires. 

The fact is that the umpires’ basic agree¬ 
ment did not include the subject of salaries 
other than the minimum. Umpires’ actual sal¬ 
aries for many years have been negotiated an¬ 
nually with the league offices. The no-strike 
provision in the basic agreement applied only 
to those provisions which had been negoti¬ 
ated, and incorporated into the basic agree¬ 
ment. Indeed, when the league presidents 
went into federal court to request an injunc¬ 
tion as a bar to concerted action on salaries, 
the court rejected the leagues’ petition. The 
basic agreement was found not to bar a strike 
over salaries. 

Accordingly, if “scab” is the appropriate 
definition of those who work as replacements 
during a legal strike, then the regular um¬ 
pires’ description of their replacements is 
accurate 

Marvin J. Miller 
Executive Director 
Major League Baseball 
Players Association 
New York City 
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CNA believes working with agents is one of 
the most effective ways we help keep insurance affordable. 



"I don't deal 

with CNAs computers. 

I deal with CNAs people. A big insurance company 

like CNA needs its computers. But this is a people business. 
And, to help me and my clients here in Lawrence, I need 
CNA's people. People who listen when I tell them about my 
clients' special problems. People I can count on to come back 
with an answer. After all, it's my job to understand my clients' 
needs. I deal with CNA because they have people who are 
willing to do the same." ^ , n 

/pyjk. 

■ —Robert 


-Robert Johnson 
Independent Insurance Agent 
Landseth, McGrew & Johnson 
Lawrence. Kansas 


OVA 

Judge us by the agents who represent us 
Continental Casualty Comoany/Contmentai Assurance Company CNA Pfaza/Chicago. IL 60685 








Have Your 
Blood Pressure 
Checked 

American Heart 
Association T 



Fitness is my 
business 

I RECOMMEND 
BULLWORKER 1 ' 
BECAUSE IT’S FAST, 
IT’S EASY AND IT 
REALLY WORKS! 
Bob Breton says "I earn my living 
by keeping top executives in peak 
physical shape My clients insist 
on maximum results with minimum 
time and effort. I recommend 
Bullworker because it's fast, it's 
easy and it really works." 


Most men know they're not getting enough exercise to 
keep their bodies in shape 

Ten years as a fitness coach has taught me one im¬ 
portant fact: most men will not stick with a training 
piogram long enough tor it to do them any good, unless 
the training is fast, easy and shows results right away. 

Bullworker gets a top score on all three counts: 

—it's fast: each exercise takes only 7 seconds and 
the complete workout can be done in about live minutes 

—it's easy: any man between 15 and 65 in good 
general health can perform the full program without 
getting tired 

—you see your results right from the very first day 
on the built-in Power-meter gauge. After two to three 
weeks of regular training, most men can expect to 
measure an extra inch or two of muscle on their shoul¬ 
ders. chest and biceps—and an inch or two less flab 
around the middle. 

And that's just the start: there are specialized exer¬ 
cises for building-up or trimming-down any part of your 
body you want to What's more since Bullworker training 
is progressive, you perform better each time Vet the 
training always seems easy since with every workout 
your strength increases by about 1 %—that s an in¬ 
crease of up to 50% in just three months, and I've seen 
many men go on to double and even triple their strength. 
For my money, Bullworker is the most advanced home 
trainer on the market. I use it and recommend it to 
any man who wants to get back in top shape fast. 

For free details about Bullworker Fitness Training, 
recommended by fitness experts, champion athletes and 
nearly two million enthusiastic users a 
the world around, mail coupon 
for FREE BOOKLET today. No 
obligation, no salesman will visi 

FREE BOOKLET 



I Please send me my FREE full color brochure about I 
1 BULLWORKER without obligation No salesman will 
| visit. I 

I Name _Age_ I 


e delivery duty paid Ask for FREE booklet , 


19TH HOLE continued 
CHEERS AND BOOS 

Sir: 

Your article about team mascots, cheer¬ 
leaders or whatever (Some Wild and Krazy 
Guys. Sept. 17) was a masterpiece. Or should 
I say an unfinished masterpiece? The Chick¬ 
en and the others are great, but you left out 
the loudest and best cheerleader of them all. 
I’m talking about Wild Bill Hagy. who op¬ 
erates out of Section 34 of Baltimore's Me¬ 
morial Stadium. When Hagy takes off his big 
white cowboy hat and waves it around in a cir¬ 
cle. the entire crowd comes to its feet. Then, 
forming the letters with his body, he yells "O- 
R-l-O-L-E-S—Orioles!" Often the players 
will join in. I believe that no one leads a crowd 
better than Wild Bill. 

Chris Carney 

Baldwin. Md. 

Sir: 

The article certainly gives San Diego's 
Chicken enough ink! We are sure there are 
many people who think he is neat, cute, etc., 
but we’re tired of seeing and hearing about 
him. The guy with the best personality—and 
costume—of all is Philadelphia's Phanatic. At 
least you gave him some mention, but oth¬ 
erwise your article was Chicken. Chicken, 
Chicken. And no picture of the Phanatic! 
What a disgrace! In our eyes, at least, the 
Chicken is strictly vulgar. 

John and Pat Feichthaler 

Feasterville. Pa. 

Sir: 

It was interesting to see the magazine that 
usually opposes extreme behavior in sports 
turn around and print an article about "wild 
and krazy guys." You deplore Bobby Knight’s 
conduct in Puerto Rico, but it's a big joke 
when the Chicken makes a suggestive advance 
to a ball girl in a stadium full of people. Back 
in 1972, you seemed to attribute the cause of 
the infamous Minnesota-Ohio State basket¬ 
ball brawl to the fact that the crowd had been 
whipped into a frenzy by the pregame warm¬ 
ups. Now you tell us that some idiot running 
around with a drum, screaming and threat¬ 
ening the fans, is O.K. And it was really nice 
to see you make a hero out of a rainbow head 
who doesn't care if he ruins a game for some 
people as long as he gets on TV. 

SI always makes a big deal about keeping 
the proper perspective in something like 
sports and not getting so wrapped up in win¬ 
ning or losing. Then you do a complete about- 
face and promote someone like Krazy George. 
I don't need some donkey telling me when to 
yell at a hockey game. And if you don't think 
people like George Henderson go a little far, 
look again at the expression on his face in 
the picture on page 64. 

Chris Jacobs 

West St. Paul. Minn. 

NOMINATIONS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

Because of her outstanding performance at 
Wimbledon and her victory at the U.S. Open. 


I nominateTracy Austin for 1979Sportswom¬ 
an of the Year. She is an inspiration to the 
youth of America. 

Steve Roberts 

Woodland Hills. Calif. 

Sir: 

For proving that superslardom and selfish¬ 
ness need not go hand in hand, and for bring¬ 
ing some of the joy back into big-time col¬ 
lege sports, I nominate Earvin (Magic) 
Johnson for Sportsman of the Year. 

Joseph J. How ley 

East Lansing, Mich. 

Sir: 

Lenny Wilkens, coach of the NBA cham¬ 
pion Seattle SuperSonics and an all-round 
great person. 

Gary Davis 
Seattle 
Sir: 

In your Sept. 17 issue, one reader gave 
Webster's definition of a sportsman: "A per¬ 
son who is fair and generous and a good loser 
and a graceful winner." I think that Mario An¬ 
dretti fits that description perfectly. 

Pete Lytch 

Bartow, Fla. 

Sir: 

Bill Shoemaker. 

Anne-Marie Scott 

Blythe. Calif. 

Sir: 

Willie Stargcll. In team leadership, he ranks 
as the best. 

Carmen Bochicchio 
Pittsburgh 
Sir: 

In a time of inflated salaries and inflated 
egos, there remains one athlete who has set 
an example for youngsters and adults. After 
having perhaps the greatest season of any 
modern day pitcher last year, he unselfishly 
moved to the bullpen in an effort to help his 
team. Ron Guidry truly merits the award. 

Daniel D. Cave 

Middletown. Conn. 

Sir: 

In glancing over the list of past Sportsmen. 
I noticed that the award has never been giv¬ 
en posthumously, Perhaps this year should 
be different. Walter O’Malley typified the 
word sportsman. He helped promote baseball 
to the popularity it enjoys today and built 
the Los Angeles Dodgers into one of the most 
successful organizations in American sports. 
Although the award will probably go to some¬ 
one like Carl Yastr/emski. Sebastian Coe. Re- 
naldo Nehcmiah or Bjorn Borg, men who 
have been great in their respective sports, 
maybe, just once, the award should go to 
someone who made his sport great. 

Andrew Pak 

Honolulu 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 















Why buying 
a youne used car 
from Avis 
is alot like buying 
a new car. 

Sure, you’d like to buy a new car. 

But the way prices are climbing, you may 
not want to pay the price. There’s an alternative. 
A young used car from Avis. A car that looks 
and acts as much like a new car as possible. 

That means good gas mileage, too. Now we’ll tell you why: 

Our tough maintenance. It built our reputation. The pick of the Avis 
rental fleet, our cars have been cared for in one of the toughest maintenance programs in the 
business. To keep them in top condition. 

Men and machines keep our cars 
running young. Our cars are given regular 
thorough checkups. And many of them are tested 
by an advanced computer diagnostic system called 
Autosense." Expert Avis mechanics do the rest. 

A comforting parts and labor 
warranty, too. Most Avis young used cars carry 
the Avis Limited Power Train Warranty, good for 
12,000 miles or 12 months (whichever comes first). 

It covers 100% parts and labor at Avis expense. 

That’s the inside story. Now about the 
outside. With all those shiny 79’s and 78’s at the Avis lot, 
you’ll feel as though you’re out buying a new car. We offer 
a wide range of GM models in all classes. Plus other fine 
makes. Most come loaded with the most wanted options. 

Priced like you’d like. In 
one way. Avis young used cars are not at 
all like new cars. You’ll find our prices 
are surprisingly affordable. 

1979 Avis Rent A Car System, Inc., Avis* 


Young Used Cars. 
Next best thing to new. 

For nearest location, call toll free 800-331-1212 

or see the Yellow Pages. 

Available at over 200 locations in the U.S. and Canada. 

« Autosense is a registered trademark of United Technologies Corporation. 




Avis 

Consumer Confidence 
Checklist 

1. Limited Warrant y: 

12 months or 12,000 miles 
(whichever comes first). 

2. Autosense Analysis : 
Diagnostic computer tests. 

3. Maintenance Histor y: 

The car's complete service 
record. 

Available on many Avis used cars 












When Goodyear 

you come 



Ahead in fighting wear Ahead in keeping fit 


Corrosion and vibration are two of your car s worst 
enemies. Plastic and rubber components help to 
fight them—and Goodyear is the largest supplier 
It's a big market—an average car contains 30 feet of‘ 
hose, for example And it's getting bigger Because 
plastic components, like the front end shown above, 
play a big role in saving weight to save you gas 


All over America, people are jogging on Goodyears. 
We supply more athletic soles to the U S shoe in¬ 
dustry than anyone else. It's not surprising—we ve 
been in the shoe business since 1904 And our tire 
technology has been a big help. After all. a good 
running shoe and a good tire have a lot in common- 
grip, traction, comfort, and long wear. 


Tiempo^-The Goocyear Tire 4 Rubber Company 






moves out front, 
out ahead. 



Ahead in car care 

With the help of former World Drag-racing Champion 
Shirley Muldowney, Goodyear has developed a Car 
Care Clinic program specially for women—and it's 
free. The 2-hour clinics are conducted at Goodyear 
service stores across the country. Goodyear has 
1,500 of these stores—more than any other tire 
company. 


Ahead in all seasons 

The Goodyear Tiempo is a tire for all seasons. Its 
special tread is designed to dig in on snow, but run 
quiet on dry roads. Snow tire, rain tire, sun tire— 
Tiempo gives you all-year-round performance. No 
wonder America made it Goodyear's best-selling 
new tire ever 


GOODfVEAR 

Out front. Pulling away. 






Very low tar Triumph. 
3 mg. tar and taste. 
Together! 


Read how new Flavor-Intensified'Triumph 

gives you taste good enough to stay witn 
at only 3 mg. tar... one of the lowest 
tar levels in cigarettes. 

Triumph. The first and only cigarette that delivers 
good taste with only 3 mg. tar. 

If you’ve ever been disappointed 
by one of the very low tar ciga¬ 
rettes, you will understand why 
Triumph is quite an achievement. 

Even the draw is a surprise. 

The smoke comes through 
abundantly. The taste reaches 
you smoothly. Effortlessly. With 
none of the struggle you may 
have experienced in other very 
low tar brands. You don’t have to 
pull— you just puff on Triumph. 

No gimmicks, no miracles. 

No less remarkable than 
Triumph itself, is the technology 
that enabled us to build it. 

The crux of it: Instead of 
searching for some yet unimag¬ 
ined answer, Lorillard scientists 
took a more sensible tack. 


Why not, they said, take everything we’ve learned 
about cigarettes, and push that technology farther 
than we’ve ever pushed it before. 

Delivering taste, limiting tar. 

We found, for example, that combining two types of 
filter fiber produces the best 
combination of taste and draw. 

That tiny “vents” in the filter- 
rim smooth the taste. 

That lower-leaf tobaccos 
(shaded from the heat of the sun) 
tend to be milder and lower in tar 
than those at the top of the plant. 

In short, everything we could 
find that might intensify flavor at 
3 mg. tar, was built into Triumph. 

Taste you won't get tired of. 

What it all comes down to is 
this: Triumph is not one of those 
ultra low tars that spoil your 
pleasure by short-changing you 
on taste. 

Triumph, at only 3 mg. tar, 
is a cigarette with a taste you 
can stay with. So good, we 
believe you ’ll never want to go 
back to your old cigarette. 



TRIUMPH. 

One of the lowest tar cigarettes you can smoke. 

The one with taste enough to stay with. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Regular and Menthol: 3 mg."tar,"0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 




